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Canapa has recently experienced a se- 
vere loss in the death of the Abbé Ferland, 
one of her ablest historical writers, whose 
labors have been known and appreciated 
not only in his own province, but in this 
country and Europe. 

Mr. Ferland was born December 25th, 
1805, in the city of Montreal, of a family 
which, in the person of Francis Frelan, or 
Ferland, of Poitou, had been one of the 
first to settle on Isle Orleans in the early 
days of the colony. His father, Anthony 
Ferland, dying young, his mother, Eliza- 
beth Lebrun de Duplessis, daughter of one 
of the four French advocates who remain- 
ed in Canada after the conquest, removed 
in 1813 to Kingston, where young Ferland 
was educated under the care of Mr. Gau- 


lin, afterwards bishop, who, seeing his pre- | 


cocious talent, secured his entrance into the 
seminary of Nicolet. 
the attention of Mgr, Plessis, and continued 
to merit it by his talent, his application, 


and his uniformly excellent conduct. At| 


seventeen he became the bishop’s secre- 
tary. Returning, however, to Nicolet, he 
taught history, belles-lettres, rhetoric, and 
philosophy. After pursuing his divinity 
studies, he was ordained priest, September 
14, 1828, and the same day appointed 
Vicar of Quebec, 

He exercised the ministry subsequently 
at Riviere du Loup, and St. Roch at Que- 
bec. 
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Here he attracted 


During the cholera of 1834 he was} 


hospital chaplain in that city. He was 
next pastor at St. Isidore, Sainte Foye, 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré and St. Fereol, 
but in 1841 returned to Nicolet as Super- 
intendent of Studies, and in 1848 became 
Superior of the Seminary. From 1850 he 
was attached to the cathedral of Quebec, 
member of the Bishop’s Council, Chap- 
lain of the Military Hospitals, and Pro- 
fessor in the University Laval. 

In this active life, where he distinguished 
himself as a disinterested, modest, retiring 
but zealous clergyman, there seems little 
room left for the pursuit of any studies of 
predilection. But to the willing all things 
are possible. No clergyman was more at- 
tentive to his flock, more ready to confront 
pestilence, the cholera or the typhus, or 
endure the long fatigues of periods of sick- 
ness, than the modest, but ever cheerful 
Abbé Ferland. His devotion to those 
dying of ship fever at Grosse Isle, won 
him the gratitude and respect of all. His 
studies were not pursued at the sacrifice of 
the slightest duty, or what a sensitive con- 
science could consider as such. Being very 
methodical, his. day was distributed with 
precision, and he followed his plan of life 
with unswerving regularity. 

Yet his modesty kept him long compa- 
ratively unknown. Rich in study, style, 
facts, and ideas—conscientious, accurate, it. 
was not till after the age of forty that he 
appeared as a writer. 

he trashy history of Canada by Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg had so misrepresented 
his early protector, Bishop Plessis, that Mr. 
Ferland entered the arena in a review full 
of ability and erudition, published in 1853 
at Quebec, and reprinted in France, enti- 
tled, “Observations sur un Ouvrage inti- 
tulé Histoire du Canada, &c.” 
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The familiarity he displayed with the 
sources of Canadian history, his pleasing 
style, his masterly grasp of the whole sub- 
ject, drew on him felicitations from all 
sides, and a general wish was expressed for 
a history of Canada from his pen. 

He followed this by his “ Notes sur les 
Registres de Notre Dame de Quebec,” 
opening the neglected field of family his- 
tory in Canada, and giving a most inte- 
resting little sketch even to the general 
reader. His “ Journal d’un Voyage sur les 
Cotes de la Gaspésie,” appeared in 1861, 
and an article on “ Labrador,” published 
in the Annals of the Association for the 
Propagation, of Quebec, which he edited 
for some years, was reprinted in a vo- 
lume styled “ La Littérature Canadienne.” 
These placed him among the first Canadian 
writers, and are remarkable for their 
charming style and irresistible interest. 

His “Cours d’Histoire du Canada,” of 
which the first volume appeared in 1861, 
resulted from his series of lectures at the 
University Laval. Appointed Professor in 
the Faculty of Arts, June 10, 1855, and 
elected Dean of the Faculty, March 18, 
1864, he had the honor of inaugurating the 
public courses of the University. From 
1858 to 1862 he drew an attentive audi- 
ence to the lectures, in which he unrolled 
the dramatic history of his native province. 
The interval between his appointment and 
the opening of the course was spent in 
part in a visit to Europe, devoted to exact, 
minute, and scrupulous examination of the 
public archives and private collections. 

His work was hailed by all Canadians as 
a most noble contribution to their litera- 
ture; “the noblest monument yet erected 
to their national glories ;” and he displayed 
in it all the qualities of a great historian. 
Exact and persistent in research, every ac- 
cessible source had been explored; his 
judgment, matured by study and discipline, 
enabled him to grasp the <a and treat 
it in a masterly manner; while his natural 
gaiety of disposition gave his writings a 
charm that render his work not only the 
most thorough history of Canada that has 
yet appeared, but also the most attractive 
in style. 
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Mr. Garneau’s work, so creditable to 
that author, had initiated the new era of 
history in Canada: Mr. Ferland brought 
to the field of historic literature, patience, 
research, skill, and narrative power; and 
no one showed greater respect to Mr. Fer- 
land than his brother historian. 

Unfortunately Mr. Ferland was not spar- 
ed to complete his work. During its pro- 
gress he published the life of Monseigneur 
Plessis in 1863,* since translated into Eng- 
lish ;¢ and just after its appearance, in July, 
1863, he was struck with paralysis. His 
naturally strong constitution enabled him 
to recover from this first attack, and his 
friends hoped for his ultimate recovery ; 
but his lamers life and close application 
had determined the character of the ma- 
lady, which had but given a manifestation 
of its power. On Sunday, the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1864, after saying mass and preachin 
at St. Patrick’s Church, he suddenly san 
down. He was at once taken to his room, 
and in spite of all medical aid, expired be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock at night. 

His funeral was a striking expression of 
the general grief at his loss; for, speaking 
both French and English, he was equally 
known and appreciated by all classes. 

Of the writer he was an early friend, 
and was ever ready to aid his researches, 
His goodness had no limit. He was always 
ready to examine, compare, extract, to aid 
those like him engaged in the study of Ame- 
rican history ; and other American writers 
have no less profited by the labors of the 
modest, accurate Abbé Ferland, whose 
friendship was an honor in itself. 

His second volume was going through 
the press at the moment of his death, and 
will, it is hoped, be completed by & compe- 
tent hand, to give us all the labors of one 
whose lectures threw so much light on 
Canadian history, rectified so many errors, 
dissipated so many obscurities. 

He was a man of very retiring disposi- 
tion, and his portrait has been preserved 
we may say by accident, some friends hay- 


* In the Foyer Canadien, Quebec, 1863. 

} Biographical Notice of Joseph Octave Plessis, 
Bishop of Quebec. Translated by T. B. French. Que- 
bec, 1864. 8vo, 177 pp. 
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ing drawn him almost perforce into the 
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three; we tomhawked three; we roasted 


gallery of Mr. Livernois, who, himself | three and a wee ane; and three and a wee 
zealous reproducer of all Canadian por- 
traits ancient and modern, gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity to take a strik- 
ing photograph likeness of Mr. Ferland, 
which the engraver has well reproduced. 


CURIOUS PAMPHLET ON THE MASSA- 
CRE OF THE CONESTOGOE INDIANS 
BY THE PAXTON BOYS. 

Tue following pamphlet is one of those 
rinted soon after the terrible affair at 
ancaster, in which the remnant of the 
once powerful Susquehannas, Andastogues, 
or Conestogoes, the tribe of Logan, was 
swept away by a band of lawless men. 
he pamphlet has a value as a monu- 
ment of language in America, being writ- 
ten in a Scotch or North of Ireland dialect, 
which will explain the origin. of some 
Americanisms, It contains 7 pp. : 


A 
Dialogue, 
Between 
Andrew Trueman 
And 
Thomas Zealot ; 
About the — the Indians 
t 
Cannestogoe 
And 
Lancaster 
Printed at Zphesus 


Andrew and Thomas. 


And. Whar ha’ you been aw this Time, 
Tom ? 

7. Whar I have been! Whar you should 
ha’ been too, Andrew, fechting the Lord’s 
Battles, and killing the Indians at Lancas- 
ter and Cannestogoe. 

A. How mony did you kill at Can- 
nestogoe? 

Z. Ane and Twenty. 

A, Hoot Man, there were but twenty 
awthegether, and fourteen of them were in 
the Gaol. 

T. I tell you we shot six and a wee ane, 
that was in the Squaw’s Belly ; we sculped 


ane we gave to the Hogs; and is not that 
ane and twenty, you Fool. 

A. How many did you kill in the Gaol ? 

T. We kilt them aw, men women and 
eans, 

A, Did you count them ? ; 

T. No faith! I staid in the Street, for 
Fear of them De’ils, the Highlandmen. 

A. Were you not frechtened to fecht so 
many Indians? 

T. Indeed were we: But we did no’ let 
them fecht Us. We Kilt them at the Man- 
nor just as they getting out of their Beds 
in the Morning: And the Gued Folks of 
Lancaster had taken away aw the Guns, 
Tomhawks, and long knives, from them, 
that were in the Gaol. 

A, How many were you? 

T. Not quiet fifteen hundred: But if 
any Body had mis'ested us, we would ha’ 
been joined by five Thousand, that would 
ha’ foucht the Quackers, as well as the 
Heathens. 

A, But did you think it recht, Zom, to 
kill the Women and the Weans? 

T. Some of us did not, as soon as auld 
Saunders kent that (you know he’ has 
been an Elder this thirty Year) when 
he gaid about Duty, the Night before, he 
sung the 137 Psalm, where it says, “ ha 
py surely shall he be, they tender little 
ones, who shall lay hold upon, and them 
shall dash against the Stones,” And he 
read the 15 Chapter of 1 Samuel. 

A. So you did all this in the Name of 
the Lord. 

T. Aye, to be sure. We were aw Pres- 
byterians. But that wild chiel, Charly 
Breulluchan shot an Indian’s Doug, while 
auld Saunder’s was saying Grace till half a 
Pint of Whisky. I doubt he has the 
Pope, or the Heegh-Kirk in his Guts, 

A, I am afraid all this is wrong. I am 
a Presbyterian, you know, as well as your- 
self. But I would fain hope that I am a 
Christian also. Jesus Christ is the Prince 
of Peace, and ha taught us the Doctrine of 
forgiving even our Enemies, as we expect 
that our heavenly Father will forgive us, 
I am afraid that you have done amiss, 
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Many Things were permitted to the Jews 
because of the hardness of their Hearts, 
which the Light of the Gospel has dis- 
covered to be wrong. But even the Jews 
paid the greatest Regard to their Treaties, 
And these Indians by Treaty have been 
acknowledged to be our Friends, 

The Gibeonites were spared on Account 
of the publick Faith plighted to them, tho’ 
obtained by Fraud and Falsehood. And 
the Schechem had committed a Crime, for 
which he ought to have suffered Death: 
Yet after Peace was made, we find the 
good old Patriarch Jacob, on his Death- 
Bed, bitterly cursing his Sons, for breaking 
the Peace. Instruments of Cruelty are in 
your Habitations. O my soul come not 
thou into your Secrets, unto your Assem- 
bly, mine Honour be not thou united : For 
in your Anger you have slain Man, and in 
yourself will you houghed Cattle. Cursed 
be your Anger for it was fierce; and your 
Wrath for it was cruel. I pray that you 
may not be dispersed or scattered in the 
true Israel of God. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEW 
YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue taste for sumptuous printing has 


reached our historical societies, and some | 


of the recent issues of the two societies we 


have named are exceedingly beautiful. | 


The object of the associations being utili- 
tarian, the various volumes of collections 
and proceedings were issued generally 
very creditably, but as generally in quite 
an ordinary shape. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as became its priority, 
opened a new era in its series of Proceed- 
ings, beginning with the year 1855, and 
forming now five volumes, which in point 
of taste, typography, paper, and illustra- 
tion, leave nothing to desire. 

The New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society has issued within a few months, in 
a form equal to any of the Munsell or 
Houghton books, “ The Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Birth of Shakspeare,” 8vo. 
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71 pp. printed by Reed & Avery; and 
# Tribute to the Memory of Edward Eve- 
rett,” 8vo. 97 pp.; both of which were, we 
believe, issued also on large paper. The 
* Eulogy on President Lincoln,” elsewhere 
noticed, although handsomely printed, does 
not enter into this category. 

From the press of the New York His- 
torical Society we have had, handsomely 
printed by Trow, “ An Inquiry into the Au- 
thenticity of Documents concerning a Dis- 
covery in North America, claimed to have 
been made by Verrazano,” a paper fully 
discussed in our last number. 

But the “Commemoration of the Con- 
| quest of New Netherland, on its two Hun- 
\dredth Anniversary, by the New York 
| Historical Society,” New York, 1864, 8vo.; 
and more especially the large paper edi- 
tion, so lavichly illustrated, come into the 
circle of elegant books. 

Of the eloquent and impressive address 
of Dr. J. Romeyn Brodhead, the historian 
of New York, who, on the occasion of that 
commemoration, took such a masterly view 
of the effects of the event celebrated, an 
event on which turned, in a manner, the 
future destiny of America, we need not en- 
ter here. It was sketched at the time 
briefly in our columns. To some the con- 
quest of New Netherland may seem a mat- 
ter of little weight. A Dutch colony, 
weak and neglected, lying between ris- 
ing English provinces, was apparently 
no great prize, but Mr. Brodhead well ob- 
serves : 
| ““Tfinstead of becoming the connecting 
link between the British-American planta- 

tions, our State had been annexed to Cana- 
da by Louis the Fourteenth, the Iroquois 
would have been rapidly exterminated, the 
‘dominion of France on this continent would 
have grown impregnable, no Wolfe would 
have scaled the heights of Abraham, and 
no such Revolution could have happened 
as that which produced our nation. New 
France, including the valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, might yet have pos- 
sessed her ‘ broad armed ports’ at Quebec, 
Manhattan, and New Orleans; and a Bour- 
bon might still have dated the instructions 
of his viceroy at Versailles. Instead of Ca- 
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nada and Nova Scotia, New England and 
Virginia, deprived of the sympathy of New 
York, might have been receiving orders 
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Luther Bradish, enters into the early poli- 
tical history of New York ; the struggles 
of the Dutch for the rights of English sub- 


from Whitehall. But the confirmation of | jects; the subsequent important era of 


British supremacy in New Netherland 
was the augury of our national indepen- 
dence.” 

Such is his philosophic view of the ope- 
ration of that English grant, which he 
justly stigmatized as “the most impudent, 
as it was the most despotic instrument 
ever recorded in the colonial archives of | 
Great Britain.” 

With pardonable pride he traces the in-| 
fluence of the Dutch element thus violently 
embodied into the great colonial empire of | 
England in the New World, and shows its 
importance in a general appreciation of 
our national progress. 

In almost as sumptuous style, and cer- 
tainly in one of great beauty, the Society 
gives “The Beginning of America: a Dis-| 
course delivered before the New York 
Historical Society on its Fifty-ninth Anni-| 
versary, Tuesday, November 17, 1863, by 
Erastus C. Benedict.” 

While Mr. Brodhead advocates the| 
Dutch, Mr. Benedict has taken the still 
more popular cause of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
To him their colony is the beginning of| 
America—meaning thereby the United 
States—totum pro parte. To use his own 
language, “In the Pilgrim settlement at 
Plymouth were first laid the permanent 
foundations of the great American na- 
tion.” 

After a eulogy on their character, reve- 
rent, devout, consistent, generous, and tole- 
rant, he discusses the newly formed claims 
in behalf of Popham and Gorges, recently 
set up by our Northern friends. 

The latest of the issues of the Society, 
rivalling anything before us in its general 
appearance, with its antique type, clear 
paper, and attractive form, is “ An Address 





delivered before the New York Historical 
Society on its Sixtieth Anniversary, Tues- 
day, November 22, 1864; by Frederic de 
Peyster, President of the Society,” 8vo., 
76 pp., 1865. 

Mr. de Peyster, after paying a tribute to 
the memory of his predecessor, the Hon. 


Jacob Leisler; the times which gave Zen- 
ger’s trial its great political importance ; 
the public services of New York’s honored 
son, Rip Van Dam. The address is a con- 
tribution to New York history, which, 
ably continuing the picture drawn by Mr. 
Brodhead, gives in intense and eloquent 
periods the political history of the colo- 
ny, from the conquest by Charles II. to 
the conquest by the people. This address, 


| like that of the previous year, is issued on 


large paper for the votaries of that most 
enticing form of good books, 

Still more recently comes to us, in a 
typographical form to keep pace with the 
other issues, “Proceedings of the New 
York Historical Society on the announce- 
ment of the Death of Luther Bradish, Pre- 
sident of the Society, October, 1863. New 
York, 1865. 8vo. 26 pp.” 

A tribute to the late president, than 
whom none better deserved a worthy me- 
morial. The remarks of Mr. King, Mr. 
Kirkland, Mr. Benedict, and the letter of Mr. 
Lawrence, picture well the traits of that 
character which was so high a type of 
Christian, social, official, and literary ex- 
cellence. 

The memorial is accompanied by a por- 
trait on steel by Burt, engraved at the ex- 
pense of a few gentlemen of the society, 
who responded eagerly to the idea when 
suggested by Mr. John B. Moreau, for we 
think we do not err in ascribing to that 
public-spirited gentleman the merit of ini- 
tiating the work. The engraver has been 
most successful in his portraiture of Mr. 
Bradish, and no less so in producing a most 
artistic work, if we may believe the spon- 
taneous tribute of praise from other en- 
gravers. 


NICHOLAS PERROT. 

‘THERE has long existed in manuscript a 
work, embarrassed in style, confused in 
matter, but still authentic and valuable, 
entitled, “ Memoire sur les Meeurs, Cous- 
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tumes, et Relligion de Sauvages de |’ Amé- 
rique Septentrionale,” written by Nicholas 
Perrot, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

De la Potherie used it, Charlevoix used 
it, Lafiteau used it, Ferland used it, Shea 
used it, and still it lay unpublished. It has 
at last appeared in a duodecimo of 341 
pages, published at Leipzig and Paris by 
A. Franck, and edited by Rev. J. Tailhan, 
of the Society of Jesus, who has over- 
whelmed Perrot’s 156 pages of text with 
nearly two hundred of notes, which do not 
seem to us of sufficient value to have so 
added to the size of the work. They are 
not exhaustive, as they embrace few refer- 
ences to American works, and the mere 
references to other works would have suf- 
ficed in most cases for the student. 

From his note on Perrot, we draw the 
following sketch of a worthy whom the 
West should honor. 

Nicholas Perrot was born in 1644, and 
came early in life to Canada. His studies 
at Quebec seem to have been broken off by 
necessity, and he entered the service of the 
missionaries, and reaching the west, soon 
became familiar with the life and languages 
of the western tribes. “After a dante left 
them, to act as trader and push his own for- 
tunes. According to de la Potherie he 
was the first to open trade with the Potta- 
watomies in their own villages (ii. 89). 
He acquired great influence with them and 
with their neighbors, the Menomonees and 
the Foxes, and received the name of Meta- 
menens (Little Maize). The Foxes on one 
occasion, at least, showed the sincerity of 
their friendship, rescuing him from the 
Miamis, who were bent on taking his life. 
At this time, however, he was well received 
by the Miamis and Maskoutens, at their 
village at the head of Fox River, and ho- 
nored with a guard. Having been invited 
toa banquet by the chief of the latter tribe, 
he profited by the occasion to address the 
warriors of the two tribes, and formed a 
kind of alliance with them, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the Pottowatomies. 

.After pushing his way in all directions 
for some years, Perrot, in the spring of 
1670, joined a flotilla of canoes starting 
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from Green Bay for Montreal, and carrying 
no less than 900 men. They reached that 
city safely, but troubles occurred which en- 
abled Perrot to show his ability and his 
knowledge of the Indian character. He 
went to Quebec with the Ottawa chief, and 
M. de Courcelle, the governor, struck with 
his merit, sent him west as guide and in- 
terpreter to M. de Lusson, named delegate 
to treat with the western tribes. To this 
officer Perrot rendered the most essential 
service. In person or by message, he con- 
voked all the tribes to a grand council at 
Saut Ste. Marie. Nearly all responded, 
and on the 14th of June, 1671, de Saint 
Lusson, in their presence, took possession 
of the country in the name of Louis XIV. 

For some years after this we find no 
mention of his doings, and his own Memoir 
throws no light on the point. We know 
that he acquired one of the twenty-five 
congés for the Indian trade, — the 
aid of M. Bellinzani, one of the chief clerks 
in the Department of the Marine under 
Colbert. e married in this interval Ma- 
deleine Raclos, and established himself on 
Riviére Puante, in the seigneury of Becan- 
court. 

In 1684, Mr. de la Durantaye, on receiv- 
ing orders from Governor de la Barre to 
march against the Onondagas with all the 
Western Indians whom he could gather, at 
once called on Perrot to aid him in rousing 
the spirit of the canton. He readily gave 
his services, and accompanied the dusky 
warriors of the west on their eastward 
march to join the fruitless expedition of de 
la Barre. When that fell through, Perrot 
returned to the colony, but was, in the 
spring of 1685, sent back with extensive 
powers. 

On his way he restored peace between 
the Foxes on the one side, and the Otta- 
was, Chippeways, and Sioux on the other, 
by restoring to a Chippeway chief his 
daughter, held captive by the Foxes. After 
taking command at the Bay, he went up 
the Fox River to the town of the Miamis 
and Maskoutens, descended the Wisconsin 
to its mouth, and mounted the Mississippi 
to the Sioux country. Here he built a 
fort, which is said to have been on the left 
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bank of the Mississippi, about 250 miles 
above the mouth of the Wisconsin (Charle- 
voix, iii, 398). 

Denonville, the successor of de la Barre, 
did not, however, approve such distant ex- 
peditions, and sent orders to Perrot to re- 
turn to Green Bay. This command placed 
Perrot in a position of great difficulty. 
“TI could not,” says he, “obey without 
abandoning the goods which I had induced 
merchants to advance to me for my voy- 
age I was then in the Sioux country, 
where the frost had broken all our canoes. 
I was compelled to spend the summer there, 
during which I endeavored to get canoes 
to return to Michillimackinac, but they did 
not arrive till the fall” (1686). 

Soon after reaching Green Bay he re- 
ceived orders from the Marquis de Denon- 
ville to collect all the French and Indians 
in his department, and march eastward, so 
as to codperate with him in a campaign 
against the Senecas. While visiting the 
various tribes to induce them once more to 
send out war parties, a thing requiring 
some address after the miserable collapse 
of de la Barre’s campaign, a body of 1,500 
Foxes, Maskoutench, and Kikapoos, goin 
out against the Sioux, formed a plot to ro 
Perrot’s post and massacre all the French. 
On his return he discovered the plot, and 
by ingeniously creating exaggerated ideas 
of his force, and securing the chiefs, deli- 
vered himself and his countrymen from 
danger. 

In the spring of 1687 he reached Michil- 
limackinac with the forces he had collect- 
ed, and finding that de la Durantaye, the 
chief nmemalier in the west, had marched 
for the east, he followed after, in vain en- 
deavoring, as de la Durantaye had done, 
to persuade the Ottawas to join him. He 
overtook that commander at Detroit, and 
they together joined the forces of M. de 
Denonville. 

Perrot had already been in financial dif- 
ficulty, but hoped by the result of his re- 
cent trading to deliver himself from all his 
embarrassments. Unfortunately new trials 
awaited him, On setting out on Denonville’s 
campaign, he had for safety deposited his 
furs at the Mission House of St. Francis 
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Xavier, at Green Bay ; during his absence 
the mission buildings took fire and were 
totally destroyed. 

He had credit, however, to secure a new 
supply of goods, and set out again with 
new powers from the governor, after hav- 
ing used his influence to restore peace with 
the Five Nations. When he reached his 
fort on the Mississippi, the Sioux received 
him with honor, and on the 8th of May, 
1689, at Post St. Antoine, Perrot took for- 
mal possession of the country in the name 
of the king; Father Joseph J. Marest, 
Messrs. Bois Giullot, commander at Wis- 
koucha, Caumont, and others, being pre- 
sent. 

Returning to Montreal, he saved at 
Mackinac some Iroquois, whom the Otta- 
was had taken and were about to torture. 
But while Perrot was thus laboring to have 
the late treaty observed by the Western 
tribes, he found on reaching Montreal that 
the Five Nations had again renewed the 
war and destroyed Lachine. 

Frontenac, who arrived opportunely in 
this moment of distress, dispatched Perrot 
to the west with Louvigny, in May, 1690; 
and in his reports to the home government 
bears testimony to his worth, styling him 
“an inhabitant of this country, who, the 
long practice and knowledge he possesses 
of the humor, manners, and language of all 
the upper nations, has acquired great cre- 
dit among them.” 

His influence at Mackinac was indeed 
needed, The fickle Indians, struck with 
amazement with the affair at Lachine, be- 
lieved the French cause lost, and the Otta- 
was again showed disaffection. Perrot suc- 
ceeded in preventing any union with the 
Iroquois, and stimulated the sending of 
small parties which greatly harassed the 
western Iroquois cantons. 

On reaching Wisconsin he proceeded to 
the Mississippi, establishing a new post 
near the mouth of the Wisconsin. His 
services as a pacificator were almost imme- 
diately required ; the Miamis, Mascoutens, 
and Outagamis having taken up the hatchet 
against the Sioux and Chippeways. 

After discovering a lead mine, twenty- 
one leagues above the Moingwena, which 
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long bore his name, he was ordered, in 
1692, to take post among the Miamis on 
the Marameg. In this position he was con- 
stantly engaged in preventing wars be- 
tween the tribes; and it was at this time 
that he was plundered of everything by the 
Ottawas, and condemned to be burnt; the 
timely arrival of his old friends, the Foxes, 
alone saving him. 

Some of the tribes would have resented 
his wrongs by war, but this Perrot pre- 
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having happened upon the spot, he was 
compelled to ascend without the wings by 
‘means of which he was to guide himself, 
and without the natural philosopher who 
was to perform the experiments, so that 
this was nothing but a repetition of what 
|Mr. Charles performed at the Tuileries on 
ithe first of December, 1783. He came 
down in an hour very near the starting 
| place. 

Saturday, May 22d.—Mr. Delon, who 





vented. Had Frontenac lived, he would | possesses the animal magnetism, has asked 
doubtless have been indemnified ; but that | the French Academy to examine his secret. 
governor dead, his successor recalled all the |The Academy has named several persons 
French beyond Mackinaw, and Perrot re-| for that purpose, among others my grand- 
turned to the St. Lawrence, after all his| papa, at whose house the commissioners are 
toils, exposures, and dangers, a ruined man. | assembled to-day with Mr. Delon, who, af- 

Conceiving himself wronged by parties | ter having magnetised many sick persons, 
at Montreal, he brought a lawsuit, which | they are gone into the garden to magnetise 


he lost. An application to the government 
for a pension failed. 

He lived for some years, appearing occa- 
sionally as interpreter, as at Montreal in 
1701, and holding the position of captain 
of the militia of his district. He died sub- 


sequent to 1718. 


EARLY NOTICES OF BALLOONING AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


[Tux following paragraphs are translated 
from entries in the Diary of Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, grandson of Dr. Franklin, 
when a schoolboy at Passy, near Paris. At 
the date of the first entry, he was in his 
fifteenth year. ] 

1784. Thursday, January 15th.—An 
aerostatic globe one hundred feet in diame- 
ter has been constructed at Lyons. It is 
to start to-day. If the wind should be 
south-east it would come ; but it blows very 
hard from the south-west. 

Wednesday, January 28th.—At last the 
aerostatic balloon has started from Lyons 
with seven men, but it fell soon afterwards, 
and very near to the place of its departure. 

Tuesday, March 2d.—I have been to the 
Champ de Mars, to an experiment in which 
a person named Blanchard was to direct 
the aerostic globes, and take a natural phi- 
losopher with him; but many aceidents 


some trees. I have been present at it; it 
| thus occurred: Mr. Delon has made many 
passes towards a tree with a cane, then 
they brought a young man with his eyes 
bandaged, whom Mr. Delon had brought 
with him (and whom he had cured of a pa- 
ralysis, which extended over half of his 
body, by means of animal magnetism, in 
the space of three weeks). They made 
| him embrace several trees for two minutes. 
At the first three trees which he held in this 
way, he said that he felt a numbness which 
redoubled at each tree; finally, at the 
fourth, he remained by the tree and no long- 
er answered; then he fell, and they car- 
ried him upon the turf, where he made 
many singular contortions; then he sud- 
denly arose. 

Wednesday, June 23d.—To-day, at three- 
quarters after four, there started from Ver- 
sailles an enormous balloon filled with air 
rarified by heat, and carrying Mr. Pilatre 
de Rozier and another person named 
Prouts. It came down at half after six be- 
tween Champlatreux and Chantilly. Thus 
it travelled twelve leagues in three-quarters 
of an hour. I saw it pass over Passy at 
five o’clock, and disappear at ten minutes 
after five. It was hidden in a cloud, and 
they met with snow, which reached the 
earth in rain. 

Sunday, July 11th—The Abbé Mio- 
lan and Mr. Jarmuet have constructed an 
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aerostatic balloon more than one hundred 
feet high by eighty-four feet, or thereabouts, | 
in horizontal diameter, and they have ad- | 
vertised it with much emphasis as certain 
of its success, and have made a subscrip- 
tion, according to Which the subscribers 
are to be present at four trials of the means 
of guiding it, and then to make experi- 
ments upon the air at a very great height. | 
The first trial was fixed for to-day at the 
garden of the Luxembourg, at twelve 
precisely. The balloon was to carry four 
men. As it was by means of air rarified by 
fire, the balloon took fire, and the trial did 
not succeed. The King of Sweden, and 
many other personages of consideration, | 
waited until three o’clock, and the infuri- 
ated people rushed upon the balloon and | 
tore it to pieces ; every one carried off some 
samples of it, some of the pieces large 
enough to make quilts, and I believe that 
the authors would have experienced the 
same fate, if they had not been escorted by 
a detachment of the French Guards. They 


have not yet given any account to the pub- 
lic of the money which they received. 
Tuesday, July 13th.—I rose very early, 
as likewise all the family, to go see a bal- 
loon which the Duke of Chartres has caus- 
ed to be constructed; it is enormous, in | 
the form of a cylinder, terminated by two 


hemispheres, _ It is to be filled with inflam- 
mable air. We have, therefore, been to 
Saint Cloud, where we believed that it was 
to start, but it has been postponed to 
another day. 

In the evening I went to St. Cloud with 
Alexandre, to learn for certain when it 
would start. I inquired of a gentleman of 
my acquaintance who was at this time 
guarding the balloon. He told me that it 
would be Thursday. 

Thursday, July 15th.—1I went again to 
St. Cloud to see the balloon start; it was 
in the shape of a cylinder, terminated by 
two hemispheres thirty feet in diameter, 
3,000 cubic feet in bulk. It had two wings 
in the gallery which was suspended under- 
neath the balloon. It rose with four per- 
sons ; among others the Duke of Chartres. 


/been able to learn its dimensions. 





They were soon lost to sight in the clouds, 
which were very thick, and wherein they 


met with a very violent storm; but they 
rose above it and met with the sun, which 
expanded the air of their balloon so much, 
as they were unable to open the valve of 
it, that they were obliged to tear it, and 
they landed about two miles from the start- 
ing point. 

Sunday, September 19th.—I went with 
my grandpapa to the Abbé Armons’ to see 
the balloon of the Messrs. Roberts Bro- 
thers which was about to start; I pointed 
the telescope ; at eleven o’clock everything 
was ready, and the balloon should have 
started. My grandpapa was playing chess, 
and told me to inform him as soon as I saw 
it start. Three minutes before twelve I 
heard a cannon fired, and a minute after- 
wards I saw the balloon rise. Everybody 
was looking. The wind was south, a little 
to the west. I leave the Abbé’s, and come 
with a telescope to take my place upon the 
roof of our house, where I found Mr. Wil- 
liams. Every one looked through the tele- 
scope in turn, At last it disappeared from 
us behind a house, but having ascended the 
highest chimney, we again perceived it for 
a moment, but then it disappeared from our 
eyes at half-past twelve. It was seen by 
many persons on its way, and descended at 
six o’clock of tlie same day at the chateau 
of Beuvry, in Artois, fifty leagues from 
Paris. 

It was in the shape of a cylinder, termi- 
nated by two hemispheres. I have a 

e 
aeronauts tried to drive a little against the 
wind by means of little oars which they 
had, but this did not succeed. 

1785. Friday, January 14th.—Dr. Jef- 
feries is come to see my grandpapa; he 
and Mr. Blanchard crossed the sea on the 
7th of January, from Dover to Calais, in 
an aerostat. 

Saturday, January 15th.—Mr. Blanchard 
and his companion were to dine at our 
house to-day, but only Dr. Jefferies has 
come. They started from Dover with their 
balloon already full of holes. After having 
been over the sea for an hour, their balloon, 
still losing its gas, sank considerably. This 
accident compelled them to throw out all 
their ballast; this having again happened 
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several times, they were compelled to 
throw out, First, all the ornaments of their 
car, namely, the painted cloth and the gar- 
lands which adorned it ; Secondly, all their 
clothes except their shirts, and Mr. Jefferies 
a cork vest, which he had provided for him- 
self, to be able to exist for some time upon 
the sea, if he was obliged to come to that 
extremity (and, indeed, they had thought 
of it, but Mr. Blanchard opposed it), and 
in two hours and three-quarters they 
came down on the top of a tree, where 
they remained for twenty-eight minutes in 
their shirts, and from there they went to 
Calais, where they have been carried as if 
in triumph. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 
LETTERS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


Cuartes Lez To Jonn Hancock. 
Baltimore, March ye 21st, 1776. 
Sm: , 

At the earnest desire of the gentlemen 
of this place, I have pass’d this day in ex- 
amining the works thrown up for the de- 
fence of the Town against shipping. I 
find ’em, according to the best judgment I 
am able to form, in general well concerted, 
and believe when they are completed, that 
the Town will (in military phrase) be hors 
@ insult—As I was assured at Philadelphia 
by the Delegates of Virginia and Carolina, 
that there was not a single field Engineer 
in their Provinces, I have ventured to en- 
gage a Mr. Mossenbach, a young German, 
who, from the conversation I have had 
with him, seems to be a sufficient master of 
the business. I hope the Congress will 
1, ee of the step. 

must now, Sir, beg leave to express 
my concern that my conduct in adminis- 
tering an oath to the disaffected in Long 
Island should have brought down such a 
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more sensible than myself of the necessity 
of bridling in time the impetuosity and 
license of the milita But as I had re- 
ceiv’d orders from the Congress to take 
every step for the security of N. York, asI 
had reason to expect the enemy every 
hour, as I thought the least delay might be 
of the most dangerous consequence, and, 
above all, as I was conscious of neither 
being actuated by spleen, passion, caprice, 
nor prejudice, but merely and purely by 
apprehensions for the public safety, I post- 

oned all considerations, and hazarded so 
irregular a measure. I confess that I ex- 
pected a reprimand, but flattered myself 
that it might have been conveyed to me in 
a less severe manner than by a public re- 
solve.—As I consider the Congress as the 
most respectable sovereign in the world, 
(indeed in my opinion it is the only legiti- 
mate one,) their public censure sinks deep 
in my spirit, and I sincerely wish that a 
natural warmth of temper and (if I may so 
express it) an immoderate zeal for the 
rights and safety of this country may never 
hurry me a second time into any measure 
which may so justly merit reprehension. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 

Your most ob’t and humble ser’t, 


Cuaries LEe. 


From Dr. Wm. Shippen, Jr., to R. H. Lee. 


Camp, White Plains, Sepfr 12th, 1778. 


We have wrote several letters to you on 
Gen’! Lee’s situation, informing you that 
there are many very good officers in Camp 
who approve of his conduct on the 28th, 
and are surprised at the sentence of the 
Court Martial, such as Gates, Knox, Lin- 
coln, Parsons, McDougal, &e. You have 
all the Testimony, &c., before you, and I 
am sure will not do injustice to so able an 
officer. Gen’l L. says he blames himself 
only for not ordering a Retreat. 

Yesterday Gen’l Gates’ division marched 
towards Danbury. We expect all to move 
in two or three days. The intelligence 


thundering stigma on my head. I myself|from New York induces us to think that 
saw and confessed the irregularity of the | city will be evacuated, and we hear 5000 
proceeding. There is likewise no man|men have landed at Dartmouth. What 
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are our enemies going to do? Time will 


shew. 


From General Lee to R. H. Lee. 


Mr. Thornton's, 
April ye 12th, [1789 or '80.] t 
My Dear Frrenp: 

I have just received your letter by the 
boy, but must beg leave to differ from you 
in the main argument of it; for I confess 
that both as a Soldier and a Politician, I 
think the only time for a redress of griev- 
ances is the time of war; and I believe 
that no instance can be produced from 
history of a people who have waited for 
the time of Peace, ever obtaining any re- 
dress at all. Rustici expectant dum defluat 
amnis. Such, I am sure, was the persua- 
sion of those glorious men who withstood 
the tyranny of Charles the Ist, and on this 
persuasion they regulated their conduct. 

But I will venture to go farther, (you 
will perhaps think too far.) I think, then, 
that America had better be conquered,— 
at least in that degree she can now only be 
conquered ; that is, that she had better be 
reduced to the necessity of accepting the 
terms which it is said G, Britain means to 
propose, than to endure any longer such an 
odious tyranny as the capricious arbitrary 
government as [qu. of.] an unlimited, un- 
controllable Assembly. Besides, the War 
is now worn down to so diminished a size 
and quality, that no danger can possibly be 
incurred insisting immediately on the re- 
medy. Your favourite Junius says, after 
Locke, that there cannot be a more fatal 
doctrine to Liberty established than the 
omnipotence of Parliament. And this doc- 
trine is certainly still less dangerous in G. 
Britain where the Parliament consists of 
three distinct branches, than in America 
where it consists of only one, from the con- 
stitution of the Senate, (as it is ridiculously 
called,) they must be made up of the self- 
same clay. For God's sake, then, do not 
talk of Liberty until you have established 
the fundamental points, the limitation of 
the power of the Assembly and the full 
freedom of the Press. Unless these points 
are settled, every understanding man will 
think the word Liberty (so sounded in our 
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ears) a mere mockery, and will be very in- 
different to the issue of the War. 

You say there must be some abuses in 
all human systems of free Government, 
and you allow that ours abounds with ’em. 
But are not ours something more than 
abuses, and incompatible not only with free 
government, but any human society at all? 
Are they not rather the most damned acts 
of atrocious tyranny, crying injustice and 
felonious violence? For instance, the ten- 
der, the confiscation law which strips of 
their property (for no crime even pre- 
tended), indiscriminately Tories and Whigs, 
Friends and Foes, men, women, and chil- 
dren; to this may be added the tearing 
from the clergy their freeholds, which was 
certainly as lawfully theirs as yours or 
mine. Such are the abuses with which 
America’s free system has been ornamented 
within so short a period as four years [of] 
self-government; abuses transcending al 
the enormities of all the worst Governments 
of Europe in four times that length of pe- 
riod, And I repeat, therefore, that no 
consideration on earth ought to deter us 
from putting some immediate restraint on 
the Powers of men who have been guilty 
of such accumulated villainy. 

I have spoken freely to you, and I think 
I have as good a right to speak freely to 
America in the common cause of mankind, 
as I had to the British Ministry and Gene- 
rals in the particular case of America. I 
have called it the common cause of man- 
kind, because if ever really a free govern- 
ment should be established here, it might 
be the general Asylum. 

My paper is now out, and it is very 
late, so 

Good night, and God bless you. 
Yours, C. Lzx. 


From General Weedon to R. H. Lee. 
Dr. Str: 


Camp, near Schuylkill, 
Dec’r 16th, 1777. 

We have three days ago moved on this 

side the Schuylkill, where we shall hut the 

army, for the purpose of affording more 

protection to the country during the win- 

ter. Destructive as the measure will, I 
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fear, prove to this army, we are obliged to 
adopt it in preference to Winter Quarters, 
or leave a country plentifully supplied with 
provisions and forage to the ravagements 
of the enemy: Our troops are exceedingly 
debilitated by the Campaign, and suffer 
much for shoes and other necessaries. I 
could wish we were so circumstanced as to 
afford them repose at a greater distance 
from the Enemy, in order to restore them 
to their former health and vigour; but so 
horrid is it to see the devastation which 
marks the route of the British Army, that 
to all hardships and sufferings we must 
submit in order to circumscribe them, and 
give as much cover to the country as is in 
our power. 

P. S.—My command lays near Sweed’s 
Ford, the Schuylkill on our left. Our 
Right extends towards Lancaster Road, a 
good open country in our rear, and by a 
bridge of communication thrown over the 
river, we shall be able to protect, in part, 
both sides. 


Valley Forge, Feb. 1st, 1778. 


Many of our old troops, whose time of 
enlisting is now expiring, are leaving the 
service and going home. The want of 
those men will be sensibly felt in this army. 
I know not what our Assembly has done 
towards filling their Battalions, but what- 
ever system they have adopted for that 
desirable purpose, should be steadily pur- 
sued and vigorously executed. Your ac- 
count of the 10 regiments of volunteers to 
serve six months, is, I doubt, premature, 
as Gen’l Nelson writes me on the 19th 
Dec., “I have not succeeded in my volun- 
teer scheme, the bill that I brought into 
the House for raising 5000 to serve six 
months being thrown out, upon a supposi- 
tion that it would interfere with complet- 
ing the regular Battalions.” I wish they 
may have reconsidered the matter and 
would speedily reinforce us, for we shall lay 
exceedingly exposed when our 9 old regi- 
ments leave us. ; 


Warrusquah Bay, Nov. 18th, 1780. 


} had the honour of addressing you the 
16th inst. from Stoner’s Mills, and then in- 
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formed you of the Enemy’s having finished 
their embarkation on the 14th at 2 o’clock 
in the morning. On the 15th and 16th 
they fell down Norfolk River, and station- 
ed themselves under Sewell’s Point, where 
they remained all of yesterday. Their 
movement occasioned us to take the pre- 
sent position as the most convenient to 
oppose them should they have come up 
James River, leaving a light corps below 
under the command of Col. Parker, with 
Pickets and Videts so disposed as to com- 
municate the earliest intelligence of any 
movement they should make. We have a 
letter this moment from Colo. Parker, 
which is enclosed to his Excellency the 
Governor. To that I beg leave to refer 
you for particulars, and make no doubt 
you will with me be astonished at the 
Extraordinary conduct of the Foemen, hav- 
ing left behind them several captured ves- 
sels, as also most or all of the negroes they 
had taken, as well as those that went over 
to them. This might be turned to our 
future advantage if properly represented. 


Fredericksburg, Feb. 21st, 1781. 


"I last night returned from Chesterfield 
just before your favour of 19th inst. came 
to hand. Our friend the Colo’l’s expedi- 
tion against Georgetown was successful. 
He carried sthe place by surprize, and I 
believe put the whole garrison to the 
sword, (officers excepted ;)—this, by the 
bye, General Greene writes, “ Few were 
taken and many killed.” Two other posts 
have been carried since, in which were 
many stores; 30 prisoners were made at 
one of them,—the other was more com- 
plete. While Colo. Lee and Colo. Marion 
are breaking up the different Posts in Lord 
Cornwallis’ rear, he immediately on Tarle- 
ton’s Defeat, destroyed all his heavy bag- 
gage, double-mounted every horse he could 
collect, and like one seized with a phrenzy, 
pushed after Morgan to recover his prison- 
ers. That old soldier, by a rapid march, 
gained the Yadkin, over which he threw 
his troops and trophies. His Lordship get- 
ting up in a few hours after, was stopped 
by a sudden rise of that River, as if Provi- 
dence designed it. Before he could cross, 
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Gen. Morgan had taken measures for their 
security, which is now happily effected. 
He afterwards formed a junction with 
Gen. Greene at Guilford Ct. House, where 
they were the 10th inst. Cornwallis at 
that date had penetrated as far as the Mo- 
ravian towns, which is not more than 50 
miles from Chiswell Mines. Gen. Greene, 
not being able to fight him, has fallen back, 
saving all his stores. I hope by this his 
hands are strengthened, as positive orders 
were sent the 14th to the counties of Bote- 
tourt, Washington, Pittsylvania, Henry 
and Montgomery, to march with a rein- 
forcement of 1022 of their best Riflemen ; 
and I understood as I returned that all the 
counties were in motion, so that I have 
full expectations his Lordship will catch a 
tartar. Your friend in Congress is not out 
in his conjecture; a 64 and 2 Frigates 
have arrived from Rhode Island. If no- 
thing superior is detached from New York, 
I hope We shall be able to co-operate to 
effect. But can you believe it? Arnold 
was no stranger to their coming before the 
Baron was informed of it. He has drawn 
all his piratical fleet together in Elizabeth 
River, and is himself shut up in his fast- 
nings at Portsmouth. The Baron has sent 
me back to assemble and arrange 800 men 
from the neighbouring counties here, with 
whom I expect to march in a short time 
for service below. My letters from the 
Northward corroborate your foreign intel- 
ligence. Parsons has made a successful 
descent, but I fear not so important as you 
mention. However, it will, count in the 
annals of 1781, which is certainly our 
year. 


March 3d, 1781, Fredericksburg. 

I have been kept here in a very disa- 
greeable situation, waiting for the Loudon 
and Fauquier Militia. They have at last 
begun their march, and hope to be on my 
route towards the lower parts in two or 
three days more. 

P. S.— Compliments to all friends. 
Act like a Warlike and Independent na- 
tion and all is our own. Think not of 


Money; let Liberty be the predominant 
idea, 
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To the County Lieutenant or Command- 
ing Officer in Westmoreland. 
Fredericksburg, 20¢h Aug., 1781. 


I have received information this mornin 
that such of the Enemy as were at Yor 
have crossed over to Gloucester, where 
Ld. Cornwallis now is with his whole force. 
I do not wish to give your militia any un- 
necessary fatigue, and for this reason, in 
place of calling them into the field, only 
request that you will have them in a state 
of perfect readiness to act as service may 
require on the shortest notice. And this 
I hope, as the movements of the Enemy 
indicate mischief to this or some other 
quarter, where their service may be essen- 
tially wanting. 

P.$.—Should you hear of the Enemy 
penetrating thro’ Gloucester and Middle- 
sex your troops must move upwards with 
all dispatch. 

War Office, August 31st, 1781. 
Sir: 

From the very critical and important 
situation of affairs, government have direct- 
ed me to signify to you, that you immedi- 
ately send to the Camp at Gloucester one- 
fourth of your militia, as well as such other 
proportion as can be equipped either as 
foot or horsemen. Government are fully 
sensible of the exposed situation of your 
county, and nothing but the certainty of 
the security you may expect shortly to be 
in, and the great advantage your militia 
will afford by instantly joining the camp at 
Gloucester, would induce them to issue this 
order. The moment your men can be 
spared, you may be assured, they shall be 
dismissed to their county. 

Wruam Daviss. 


Camp before Gloucester, 

: Oct, 12th, 181. 

I should have done myself the pleasure 
of acknowledging your previous favour, 
but certain military movements put it out 
of my power, which I hope will sufficiently 
apologise. Our Batteries on the first paral- 
lel opened the 10th inst., and considerable 
advancement are made towards the second, 
under a most tremendous cannonade and 
bombardment, that has continued without 
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the smallest intermission ever since we first 
broke ground. His Lordship has brought 
himself into exceeding hot quarters which 
he must yield ere long. His only chance 
is a push at this pass, which I at first fully 
expected: he has delayed it so long that I 
now begin to think it will not be his policy. 
They keep a pretty strong garrison at Glos- 
ter Town. We have not the means in 
our hands to make regular approaches 
against them; we, however, answer every 
purpose by keeping them completely cir- 
Septeesied: as they must share the fate of 
their master. 

I rejoice exceedingly at having it in my 
power to hand to you officially the success 
of my friend Green in the South. His ex- 
cellency’s secretary tells me by the Gene- 
ral’s order, that after a very obstinate bat- 
tle, fought on the 18th ult., and which was 
very bloody on both sides, he obtained a 
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amount, on Oil Creek, by manipulating it 
in water, and also floating on all, or nearly 
all, the salt wells. This substance, were 
there a ready market for it, might be sup- 
plied at your very doors to an almost un- 
limited extent. At present it is almost use- 
less, being used only as an pens in 
what is called ‘ British Oil,’ and asa horse 
medicine (in which, by the by, it is very 
useful), The price of it is very low, be- 
cause a few barrels ea the demand of the 
apothecaries ; but if the city would take a 
large quantity, or if it were brought into 
use otherwise, I think it could be supplied 
at twenty-five cents per gallon, This may 
be said to be a very indifferent price for 
the article, unless it existed in great quan- 
tities in particular places—that it would 
not be worth the trouble of collecting ; and, 
of course, being neglected, the price would 
rise for want of a supply, and then such 


very complete victory. The loss af the | quantities would be brought forward as to 
Enemy in killed, wounded and Prisoners, | injure the dealers, a thing always to be de- 
he informs me, was 1000. An accident pre- | precated in a well-regulated country. Few 
vented the total destruction of their whole | things, however, offer so direct a proof of 
army, consisting of 2000. Our loss is but | the doctrine in political economy, that va- 
500, lue is the effect of labor—a doctrine which 


Or rv PirrssureH In 1828—PRoposaL 
To THE CorpoRaTION To Licut THE City 
with Coat Om aT THat Tivz.—“I see 
that the corporation has at last determined 
to light the city. It is a very sensible de- 
termination ; for indeed few places need it 
more. I fear that lighting with gas will be 
found troublesome and expensive in spite 
of the vast supply and cheapness of coal; 
but I will tell you what is the cheapest, 
best, and most economical light you can 
use; it is what is called in the West Se- 
neca oil, which is petroleum, with some 
peculiar characteristics which distinguish it 
from that which is found in various other 
parts of the world—in the Cornish and De- 
vonshire mines in England, for example. 

“It would be superfluous in me to de- 
scribe this oil to you; to tell you how it is 
found throughout all the coal formation, 
west of the mountains, in springs; in the 
rivulets which flow out of coal mines; in 
certain clays of earth from which it is sepa- 
rated, as it was formerly, to a considerable 


I do not confess to be true in every in- 


stance, nevertheless. The substance in 
question is diffused through the country, 
and this will make it abundant in the mar- 
ket; but wherever it is found it rises and 
accumulates slowly, and what is accumulat- 
ed can be collected in a few minutes, with 
searcely any labor, except when it is pro- 
cured from the peculiar clay banks in which 
it is found. The salt wells may be cleared 
of what floats by letting a blanket down 
every quarter of an hour, and this will also 
apply to the springs where it is discovered. 
It is like honey and beeswax, of which few 
families have large quantities, but so many 
persons produce them that there is always 
a good and cheap supply in the market. 
Such articles, when extensively used in a 
city, and obtained from the surrounding 
country, beget an intercourse which is mu- 
tually beneficial. It is manifestly desirable 
for a city to awaken to its interest by en- 
couraging such an object of trade, which, 
while it increases the circulation of money, 
will enable the country people to purchase 
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more largely from the stores in town. In 
a word, it is the true policy of a city to en- 
rich the surrounding country, and that city 
flourishes most whose vicinage is the most 
prosperous. 

“T need not argue further to show the 
advantage of using Seneca oil to light Pitts- 
burgh, if it is applicable to the purpose. 
The proof of its applicability is only to be 

rocured in the old and sure way—try it. 
Piet any one who doubts that it is a per- 
fectly good oil for lamps, send to the apo- 
thecary’s for half-a-pint, gnd burn it one 
night in a lamp of any kind, precisely as 
fish or spermaceti oils are burned, observ- 
ing only that to avoid smoke, it is necessary 
the length of the wick should be diminish- 
ed. I have tried it, and found it to suc- 
ceed perfectly, and there is no reason why 
it should not be clarified as well as any 
other oil (and then it will burn as free from 
smoke), by filtering or precipitating the 

ross particles contained in what is now 
sl to market. I am not chemist 
enough to give a disquisition on its compo- 
nent parts, but combustion shows that it 
contains more inflammable matter than ani- 
mal oils. 

“ Let me add another idea, which, I am 
conscious, will at first view be considered 
visionary; but I say, only try it; the ex- 
periment will cost nothing. Many of the 
salt wells are filled, from the surface of the 
water to the mouth of the well, with inflam- 
mable gas; let a tight barrel, with the 
head out, be let down perpendicularly 
into such a well, and after having remained 
some minutes, as the gas is heavier than 
the atmosphere, it will displace the latter, 
and fill the barrel; then let a wet blanket 
down to cover the head of the barrel, and 
after it is drawn up, uncover 2 small space 
and tilt the barrel; then let a lighted can- 
dle, at the end of a long pole, be placed at 
the aperture; if the barrel be full of gas it 
will take fire, and probably explode. If 
this experiment succeed, the indication is 
clear. Barrels of gas, for the use of the 
city, if you choose to light with gas, will 
become as constant an article of commerce 
from the salt wells as salt is now. These 
barrels may be emptied into a grand air- 
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tight receptacle, easily contrived, and 
thence distributed exactly as gas made 
from coal. Here, then, is another source 
of income to the country. Indeed, Provi- 
dence has been so bountiful to the whole 
West, that wealth seems to court you on 
every hand. Should the experiment of 
filling barrels with gas at the salt works 
not answer, it will be very desirable that 
the city should cause an essay to be made 
on the production of gas from the Seneca 
oil, which abounds with the materials for its 
production. It is well known that the use 
of animal oil to produce gas, ‘has.been ex- 
tensive in England, after its superiority 
over gas from coal had been tested ; but 
the price of those oils there will probably 
prevent the general adoption of them for 
this purpose. Some writers, however, con- 
tend that they will produce gas at a cheaper 
rate than coal, in spite of the cost of them. 
If Seneca oil will supply more gas than ani- 
mal oils, which I do not doubt; and if it 
can be procured at twenty-five cents per 
gallon, a fair trial of it in this way would, 
assuredly, be demanded by common pru- 
dence.”—From a Letter to the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, 1828. 


Tue First Vicrim or THE Late War.— 
It has already been stated in print that the 
first man who was killed in this war was 
Daniel Howe, an Irishman, who fell at Fort 
Sumter in April, 1861, and was buried 
there in the presence of Major Anderson 
and of Beauregard. Howe’s brother has 
written to President Johnson, requestin 
that his remains should be removed to Cal- 
vary Cemetery, Long Island, and suggesting 
that the United States should erect a suit- 
able monument over his grave there. It 
will not be forgotten that three other Union 
soldiers of the regular army were killed at 
the same instant with Daniel Howe, by the 
same means—the accidental explosion of 
one of the cannon with which, by the terms 
of his capitulation, Major Anderson saluted 
his flag. The first Union men who were 
killed in this war by rebel bullets were the 
young Massachusetts soldiers made a sacri- 
fice in the riot at Baltimore, April 19th. 
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Works or Rocer Wiruiams.—An ex- 
tended article has appeared in the National 
Baptist, giving an account of the published 
works, seven in number, of the famous Ro- 
ger Williams. The titles of some of them 
are quaint and antique, like most of the re- 
ligious treatises of that day: “George Fox 
digged out of his Burrowes”—* A New 
England Firebrand Quen. bed”—* The 
Bloody Tenant yet More Bloody by Mr. 
Cotton’s endeavors to wash it white in the 
Blood of the Lamb,” ete. 


GENERAL Grant’s GREAT-GRANDFATHER 
IN THE OLD -FRENcH War.—An interest- 
ing relic and memento of the old French 
and Indian wars in this country has been 
on exhibition in the department of arms and 
trophies of the Sanitary Fair at Chicago. 
It is the muster-roll of a militia company 
raised by Capt. Noah Grant, great-grand- 
father of Lieut.-Gen. U.S. Grant, and bears 
date of March 26, 1755. Capt. Grant and 
his brother, Lieut. Solomon Grant, were 
afterwards killed at the battle of White 
Plains, N. Y., in the Revolutionary war. 
Affixed to the names on the roll is the 
amount of wages received by each soldier 
—generally for the period of twenty-five 
weeks, which was probably the period they 
were required to serve. The money is 
reckoned in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The pay of Capt. Grant for that period was 
$284, which would be at the rate of less 
than $350 a year, and not quite a dollar a 
day ; and the pay of a private for the same 
term was $110, something less than two 
dollars a:week. From these figures it will 
readily be seen that the difference between 
the pay of commissioned officers and pri- 
vates was not so great in this country a 
hundred years ago as it is to-day, the pay 
of a private at that time being about one- 
third as large as that received by a cap- 
tain. 


Tue First Bank or America.—In look- 
ing over the old Annals, says the Cincinnati 
Chronicle, we find that the common idea 
that the first Bank was established in Phi- 
ladelphia, is a total mistake. A bank was 
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established seventy years before the period 
which is assigned as that of the first bank 
in Pennsylvania. In 1712, the Legislature 
of South Carolina established a Public 
Bank, and issued forty-eight thousand 
pounds in bills of trust. These bills were 
called Bond Bills, and the establishment 
was called a Public Bank. These were 
lent out at interest, or loaned on personal 
security. 


Tur Newport Tower.—“ Anchor” does 
not seem to be acquainted with a curious 
pamphlet, entitled, “The Controversy 
tonching the Old Stone Mill in the Town 
of Newport, Rhode Island. Newport, 
1851.” On page 50 the following passage 
occurs: “In the Penny Magazine of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, for November, 1836, page 480, there 
is an engraving of a Wind-mill at Chester- 
ton, Warwickshire, England, erected after 
a design of Inigo Jones, which, without 
the roof and vanes, would be a fac simile 
of the old mill at Newport.” The frontis- 
piece of the Newport pamphlet represents 
the wind-mill at Chesterton. R. 


A Tate or a Tus.—Edward Winslow, 
in his Hypocrasie Vnmasked, replying to 
Samuel Gorton, says: 

“Hee tels a tale of a tub of Myantoni- 
mo’s being slain as hee marched, which is 
false, for he was put to death, and in a 


house, but not upon a march.” p. 80. 


Can any reader of the Magazine inform 
me what the origin of the phrase “ tale of 
a tub” was? The book quoted from bears 
date 1646, more than twenty years before 
the birth of Dean Swift, who wrote the 
celebrated “Tale of a Tub.” 

DEtra. 


ScuvyLer.—The following is an inscrip- 
tion on a brown stone slab, resting on four 
stone posts, in the private burying-ground 
of the Schuyler family, in the town of 
Watervliet, a short distance from the Hud- 
son river: 


In Memory of 
Colt! Philip Schuyler 
A Gentleman who was Improved 
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In Several publick employments 
In which he Acted with integrity. A 
Sincere Friend, kind Master and 
most tender Husband; he Liv’d 
Respected and died greatly Lamented 
Febry 16th 1758, Aged 62 Years. 


Tus Levees or Lovistana.—lIn the ab- 
sence of local subjects to write upon, allow 
me to devote this communication to a his- 
tory of the progress of the levee system in 
the Mississippi Valley, as given in a work 
ge by Capt. A. A. Humphreys and 

ieut. H. L. Abbot. 

The first permanent settlements by Eu- 
ropeans in the valley of the Lower Missis- 
sippi were made at Natchez and at the 
present site of New Orleans. At Natchez 
the bluffs were occupied, but at New Or- 
leans precautions had to be at once taken 
to _—- the colony from inundation. 

ecording to Dumont, De la Tour, the 
engineer who laid out the city of New Or- 
leans, in 1717 (New Orleans was founded 
in 1718, so says Gayarré), directed “a 
dyke or levee to be raised in front, the more 
effectually to preserve the city from over- 
flow.” Although this work was so early 
contemplated, it was not completed until 
November, 1727, when Gov. Perrier an- 
nounced that the New Orleans levee was 
finished, it being 5,400 feet in length, and 
18 feet wide on the top. He added that 
within a year a levee would be constructed 
for 18 miles above and below the city, 
which, though not so strong as that at the 
city, “would answer the purpose of pre- 
vénting overflows.” 

In the meantime, colonists continued to 
arrive slowly and occupy the land along 
the river banks, so that in 1723, according 
to Frangois Xavier Martin, “the only set- 
tlements then begun below Natchez were 
those of St. Reine and M’me de Mezieres, 
a little below Pointe Coupée—that of Diron 
d’Artaguette, at Baton Rouge—that of 
Paris, near Bayou Manchac—that of the 
Marquis d’Anconio, below Lafourche—that 
of the Marquis d’Artagnac, at Cannes Bru- 
lées—that of Meuse, a little below, and a 
plantation of three brothers of the name 
of Chauvin, lately from Canada, at the 
Tchapitoulas.” 
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In 1728 Dumont says there were five 
colonies, “extending for thirty miles above 
New Orleans, who were obliged to ‘con- 
struct levees of earth for their protection.” 
The expense of constructing these embank- 
ments was borne by the planters, each 
building a levee the length of his river 
front. 

In 1731 the Mississippi Company gave 
up the Colony of the French crown. 

In 1735 Du Pratz states that “the levees 
extended from the English Turn, twelve 
miles below, to thirty miles above, and on 
both sides of the river.” The same year, 
the insufficiency of the works was demon- 
strated, as “the water was very high and 
the levee broke in many places.” . It is 
certain that this difficulty continued to be 
felt, for in 1748, according to Gayarré, 
“an ordinance was promulgated requiring 
the inhabitants to complete their levees by 
the 1st of January, 1744, under a penalty 
of forfeiture of their lands to the crown,” 

According to Monette, in 1752 the plan- 
tations extended “twenty miles below and 
thirty miles above New Orleans,” and in 
that distance “nearly the whole coast was 
in a high state of cultivation and securely 
protected from floods.” 

Capt. Philip Pittman, who published a 
work in 1770, defines the settlements at 
that date as extending only “thirty miles 
above and twenty miles below New Or- 
leans.” In other words, the inhabitants. 
for twenty years had been devoting them- 
selves to the cultivation and improvement 
of those districts already partially reclaimed, 
instead of trying to extend the levees far- 
ther along the bank. The wars between 
England and France, the cession by the 
latter power of all her territory on the Mis- 
sissippi to Spain in 1763, and the impolitic 
course pursued by the Spanish Governors, 
doubtless contributed to retard the growth 
of the colony at that epoch. It also ap- 
pears to have been supposed that the set- 
tlement could not be extended farther 
down the river “on account of the immense. 
expense attending the levees necessary to 
protect the fields from the inundations of 
sea and land floods,” which would render 
it advisable to defer the settlement of that 
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section of the country “ until the land shall 
be raised by the accession of soil.” 

In the year 1800 the territory was ceded 
back to France, Napoleon being then First 
Consul. In 1803 it was ceded to the United 
States. Its condition may be inferred from 
the following extracts from the abstract of 
documents of the State Department and 
the Treasury, 1802-5: 

“The principal settlements in Louisiana 
are on the Mississippi River, which begins 
to be cultivated about twenty leagues from 
the sea. Ascending, you see them improve 
on each side till you reach the city (New 
Orleans). Except on the point just below 
Iberville, the country from New Orleans 
is settled the whole way. 

“ Above Baton Rouge, at the distance 
of tifty leagues from New Orleans, and on 
the west side of the Mississippi, is Pointe 
Coupée, a populous and rich settlement, 
extending eight leagues along the river. 
Behind it, on an old bed of the river, now 
a lake, whose outlets are closed up, is the 
settlement of Fausse Riviére. 

“There is no other settlement on the 
Mississippi except the small one called 
Concord, opposite Natchez, till you come 
to the Arkansas River, over one hundred 
and fifty leagues above New Orleans. 
Here is a small settlement. There is no 
other settlement from this place to New 
Madrid. 

“On both banks of this creek (Bayou 
Lafourche) there are settlements one plan- 
tation deep for near fifteen leagues. 

“ Bayou Plaquemine, thirty miles above 
New Orleans, is the principal and swiftest 
communication to the rich and populous 
settlement of Attakapas and Opelousas.” 

Louisiana was admitted to the Federal 
Union in 1812. Stoddard, in his History 
of Louisiana, published in that year, states: 
“These banks (levees) extend on both 
sides of the river, from the lowest settle- 
ments of Pointe Coupée on one side, and to 
the neighborhood of Baton Rouge on the 
other, except where the country remains 
unoccupied. 

“Few settlements are formed on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, between Red 
and Arkansas Rivers. They are thinly 
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scattered along from Red River to the 
mouth of the Yazoo.” 

Breckenridge states: From Pointe Cou- 
pée to Lafourche, two-thirds of the banks 
are perfectly cleared, and from thence to 
New Orleans the settlements continue 
without interruption on both sides, and 
present the appearance of a continued vil- 
lage. 

In 1828 the levees were continuous from 
New Orleans nearly to Red River landing, 
excepting above Baton Rouge on the left 
bank, where the bluffs rendered them un- 
necessary. Above Red River they were in 
a very disconnected and unfinished state on 
the right bank as far as Napoleon. Else- 
where in the alluvial region their extent 
was so limited as to make it unnecessary to 
mention them. 

In 1844 the levees had been made nearly 
continuous from New Orleans to Napoleon 
on the right bank, and many isolated levees 
existed along the lower part of the Yazoo 
front. Above Napoleon few or none had 


yet been attempted. 
In September, 1850, a great impulse was 
given to the work of reclaiming the allu- 


vial region below the mouth of the Ohio 
by the Federal Government, which, by an 
act approved Sept. 28, 1850, granted to 
the several States all swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their limits remaining 
unsold, in order to provide a fund to re- 
claim the districts liable to inundation. 
From Cairo to the Buras Settlement, 
bélow New Orleans, nearly the whole 
river-coast was leveed in 1857 and 1858. 


Errrapnh ON GOVERNOR STUYVESANT.— 
The last volume of the Bradford Club has, 
among the poems of Domine Henricus 
Selyns, this epitaph on Stuyvesant: 


Graafschrift Voor Petrus Stuyvesant, Gewesen Gene- 
rael van Niew Nederlandt 


Stuyft. niet te seer en’t sandt, want daer legt Stuyve- 
sant 
Die eerst was ’t opperhooft van gantsch Niew Ne- 
derlandt 
En gaf met wil of geen het landt den vyandt over 
So naween en berouw treft iemans hert syn hert 
Stierf duysentmaal, en droog onlydelycke smert, 
In’t eerste al te ryck, op ’t laaste al te pover. 
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Thus translated by the accomplished Mr. 
Murphy, to whom the old poets of the 
colony are indebted for the laurels now so 
tardily placed on their brows: 

Stir not the sand too much, for there lies Stuyve- 


sant, 
Who erst commander was of all New Netherland; 
Freely or no, unto the foe, the land did he give over. 
If grief and sorrow any hearts do smite, his heart 
Did die a thousand deaths, and undergo a smart 
Insufferable, At first too rich, at last too pauvre. 

Tue Herring or ALEWIFE FisnHery oF 
Sanpwicu.—It may not be generally 
known how extensive some of the herring 
fisheries of Massachusetts are. That at 
North Sandwich is situated on “ Herring 
River,” which takes its rise in “ Herring 
Pond,” and empties into the head of Buz- 
zard’s Bay at Monument. As early or ear- 
lier than 1700, the colonial and provincial 
government controlled it, giving the inha- 
bitants of the town of Sandwich the benefit 
of this fishery, as well as the present laws 
of the State for their protection. For the 
last forty years the amount of herrings 
taken from the river, at the town building 
erected for that purpose, has varied each 
year from 400 to 1,300 barrels. They are 
caught by scoop or dip nets, under the di- 
rection of the town, from the 15th of April 
to the 10th of June, while they are on their 
passage up to Herring Pond for the pur- 
pose of spawning. These fish are at the 
disposal of the town, each family being en- 
titled to a barrel, distributing them in the 
order in which the families respectively 
apply. The present year there have been 
about 700 barrels, or about an average 
amount, taken. 


QUERIES. 


Sotprers’ Prizz Money.—In Russell’s 
Gazette, published in Boston, Nov. 25th, 
1799, the following item appears : 

“The spoils of Seringapatam will well 
reward the soldiers’ toils. It is said Gene 
ral Harris will share half a million sterling. 
An ensign’s proportion will be about sixty 
thousand dollars, and a private soldier’s 
near five thousand,” 
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Can any of your readers inform us when 
the practice of dividing bounties or captur- 
ed property with soldiers was discontinued, 
and why ? F. M. 

[The custom seems still to prevail in the 
“ civilized world,” ¢. e. those European 
countries which have been so bitterly hos- 
tile to our government during the last war. 
The plunder of Pekin is, we believe, the 
most recent instance. | 


Setter’s Map or New Encianp.— 
“There is now Extant, a Map of Vew Hng- 
land, as it is now divided into the three 
great Colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
and Conecticot, with a Printed description 
of the whole country ; by John Seller, Hy- 
drographer to the King, and are sold by 
him at the Hermitage in Wapping, and by 
John Hills in Eachange Alley in Cornhill” 
—London Gazette, April 10 to 13, 1676. 


Who has a copy of the above ? 
E. Y. E. 


Eart Bettomont.—The seal of Earl 
Bellomont is given in the Magazine. Can 
any of your readers tell where his remains 
lie? If I am not mistaken, he was interred 
in the fort at New York, and when that 
structure was demolished his grave was 
swept away, with no further entombment 
than a newspaper paragraph. Is this so, or 
were they subsequently re-interred ? 

Nero Ezor. 


REPLIES. 

Tae Crvcoynati (H. M.,Vol. VIIL, p. 33; 
Vol. IX. p. 95).—The query in the Magazine 
is strange, as few, one would suppose, were 
acquainted with this American Institution. 
The reply no less so, in quoting for an 
American order a foreign and obscure writ- 
er. Yet there is no lack of material to 
give a full account of the Cincinnati. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the infor- 
mation regarding it is scattered, and that 
no work has yet been written specially on 
the subject. 

The following article from Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, written by the Hon. Charles 
S. Davies, LL.D., of Portland, Maine, is a 
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summary that conveys the most important 
8: 

The Society of the Cincinnati was an 
association formed after the peace of 1783, 
originally composed of officers of the 
American Revolutionary army, and conti- 
nued in their kinsmen and representatives. 
The revolution having been accomplished, 
this society was instituted as a monument 
of the memorable occasion. Its purpose 
was to cherish and perpetuate the mutual 
feelings of patriotism, benevolence, and 
brotherly friendship created by a common 
experience of the hardships encountered in 
achieving the freedom of their country 
and establishing its rank among the na- 
tions of the earth. The movement, though 
chiefly commemorative, was not unmixed 
with motives of prudence and policy—was 
in unison with the spontaneous feelings of 
the army at the moment of its dissolution, 
and was conducted and controlled by men 
of tried virtue and wisdom. 

The guarantee of its character was that 





it was to receive the sanction and be un- 
der the guidance of Washington. Gene- 
ral Knox, as a person sharing in a singu- 
lar degree the confidence and affection both 
of the army and its chief, composed the 
original draft, which is still extant. The| 
meeting for organization was called at the 
headquarters of Baron Steuben, at a place 
yet pointed out on the North River, New 
York. It consisted of the general officers 
in camp and regimental delegates from the 
respective lines, the Baron, as senior officer, 
presiding. Several of the distinguished 
officers in the war were men of cultivated 
minds, to whom the ancient classic history 
and literature were favorite reading ;: and 
they now adopted for their association the 
name and example of the Roman citizen- 
soldier who had laid down in peace arms 
assumed only for the public defence. It 
was Washington personified under the im- 
age of the Roman Cincinnatus. 
Appropriate emblems were devised for 
badges and ornaments, including the eagle, 
and uniting the blue and white in compli- 
ment to the combined arms by which the 
successful result had been effected. The 
honors of membership were extended to a 
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number of French officers, to whom they 
became an object of ambition. Funds 
were formed by the eontribution of one 
month’s pay from each officer for the relief 
of the unfortunate in their ranks among the 
State branches into which the institution 
was divided; and to this benevolent fea- 
ture it perhaps owes its continued exist- 
ence. 

Its honorary membership was not intend- 
ed to be confined exclusively to military 
merit; and the most interesting point 
about its organization relates to the suc- 
cession of its regular membership. This 
was construed at first to be a right of 
privilege inheritable and directly trans- 
missible upon principles analogous to those 
of legal descent. In the bond of associa- 
tion it was limited to the eldest male pos- 
terity, together with their kindred who 
should be worthy of becoming supporters, 
The extending phrase, admitting collaterals 
(in italics), appears to be an interlineation 
upon the original draft of Knox, and there- 
fore the qualifying clause which follows 
was intended to apply not less to the first 
than to the second descriptions. An un- 
varying law of primogeniture was met by 
the objection of Hamilton, one of the fore- 
most and most earnest advocates of the 
institution, that it referred to mere birth 
what properly belonged to merit—a prin- 
ciple which was pronounced in a report 
presented by him in 1787 to be inconsistent 
with the genius of the society. Yet the 
privilege was taken to be attached to pri- 
mogeniture, excited public jealousy, and 
was seized upon as a salient anti-republican 
feature and the germ of a hereditary aris- 
tocracy. So strong was the popular feel- 
ing on this score that at the first ensuing 
general meeting at Philadelphia, in May, 
1784, the subject was specially called u 
for discussion, and on account of the dif- 
ference of opinion manifested, it was 
finally thought best to omit entirely any 
provision for the continuance of the insti- 
tution beyond the period of its founders. 
Washington would have been willing even 
to sacritice the existence of the ‘society, 
had it not been for its relation to those 
foreign officers enrolled in it, who had al- 
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ready held a meeting abroad, and for the 
charitable provision which it contemplated. 
Though sympathizing deeply in the inten- 
tions and proceedings of its founder, he 
had fully determined that a concession, by 
which it should be relieved of any imputa- 
tion of being a species of hereditary order, 
should be the condition of his accepting 
the office of President-General, to which 
he had been invited. From this purpose 
he was induced to depart only under a per- 
suasion that some “ middle way” might be 
adopted by which the conflicting ideas 
should be harmoniously adjusted, the grave 
apprehensions -be allayed which affected 
the minds of Adams, Jefferson, and Jay, 
not to mention Mirabeau and others, and 
the society be maintained without impair- 
ing its essential principles or failing of its 
beneficial results. 

A private journal of the proceedings of 
the convention of 1784, was kept by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Sargent, who was a mem- 
ber, and brought to light in 1858 by his 
grandson. Mr. Winthrop Sargent, as a 
contribution to the “ Memoirs of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society,” shows the 
strong feeling which existed both for and 
against the principle of descent which had | 
been recognized by the society. 

Although the formal results of this so- 
ciety were rather negative than positive, 
and its proposals were not fully acceded to, 
and therefore not necessarily authoritative 
over the State societies, yet practically a 
manifestation was made which allayed hos- 
tility by bringing into relief the line of 
merit which existed in the original draft, 
side by side with that of birth. It was 
after this public pledge was given, and upon 
the simultaneous assembling at Philadel- 
phia, in 1787, of the general Society of the 
Cincinnati and the convention to form the 
constitution of the United States, both of 
which Washington attended, that the final 
difficulty in his mind appears to have been 
overcome, and the warfare against the in- 
stitution to have consequently died away 
except as it mingled with the strife against 
the adoption of the federal constitution. 
Washington then accepted the office of 
President, which he continued to hold by 
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succession and re-election as long as he 
lived. At their next triennial election the 
members of the society had the satisfaction 
of saluting him as President of the United 
States, and they generally gave him their 
cordial and united support in the measures 
of his administration ; and as a general so- 
ciety and through all their branches they 
passed unanimous resolutions of public and 
private sorrow at his decease. 

After his death, in 1799, it being found 
that the proposals of 1784 had not received 
a favorable response, the institution was 
assumed to remain in its original position. 
From this time greater regard was paid to 
the former leading idea of inheritable suc- 
cession, and some certain lineal relation 
between the members and the original 
founders became an established principle 
of the institution. Yet the change in its 
tone and habit wrought by the ——- 
of 1784 was not ignored, and the claim for 
membership was to be determined not by 
mere consanguinity, but by a just elective 
preference among those nearest of kin, 
more especially in the line of the first-born, 
No absolutely indisputable right, but only 
moral right, to preference was vested in 
eldest birth; and in the absence of any 
positive rule, the membership has always 
been renewed by election, which has be- 
come so settled by usage as to be the nor- 
mal organic law of the institution. Nor is 
there any other known instance of succes- 
sion to membership in any other way. This 
method also acquires a validity from the 
course of those State societies which have 
obtained charters and thereby possess the 
legal faculty of choosing their own associ- 
ates and successors, belonging to every 
such corporation, uncon‘rolled by any spe- 
cialty besides its own proper character. 
The view has obtained that the hereditary 
element contained in the fundamental com- 
pact of association arising from its essential 
character of a charity is inherent and inera- 
dicable, subject only as a working principle 
to a due practical limitation, a foundation 
which could not be changed without sub- 
version of the institution. It was a clause 
in the instrument of association that mem- 
bers in the society of one State should be- 
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come such in that of any other State to 
which they might remove. The general 
theory of the society has been to limit the 
privilege to a single individual of the same 
line as the representative. This rule, which 
is observed in most of the societies, is a 
relic of the original idea of the institution, 
and is supported by a certain practical con- 
sistency. It prevails most uniformly in 
that of New York, and next perhaps in 
that of New Jersey; it is also for the most 
part observed in those of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. The same general prin- 
ciples of admission existed also in some of 
the more Southern societies. In that of 
South Carolina, for special causes, a broader 
scale of admission has been adopted, em- 
bracing all male descendants, at least in the 
same degree of blood relationship, thus re- 
ceiving greater latitude than has been done 
by any other branch. In Maryland also, 
where the spirit of the institution has been 
warmly cherished, different degrees of the 
sume stock in the line of descent may be 
admitted together. In all the societies, 
from the earliest date, a brother or a 


nephew of an original member has been 
admitted upon the like footing, and direct 
male descendants through female collateral 
lines have, upon failure of the original male 
line, been made admissible in preference to 


kinsmen more remote. These variations 
which have grown up in the different 
branches the general society has not found 
it practicable to harmonize. 

At its convention at Trenton, N. J., in 
1856, at which all the branches were repre- 
sented, after a long adjournment of experi- 
mental attempts made to produce uni- 
formity, it was decided unanimously to 
leave this question free to the several State 
societies. A more enlarged general basis 
of admissions has been latterly laid upon 
equitable principles, coming within the 
scope of the original design. 

The most palmy period of the Cincinnati 
Society was that while Washington was at 
its head, surrounded by many of his old 
companions in arms, and succeeded in the 
same seat by Hamilton and the Pinckneys, 
lasting with scarcely abated vigor until the 
visit of Lafayette, who was its only surviv- 
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ing major-general. The great diminution 
of its veteran ranks from that epoch arose 
from various causes, partly natural, chiefly 
from the fact that some of its beneficent 
designs were already accomplished, and 
from the difficulty in obtaining muniments 
and charters from the respective States, 
owing to the remains of the original hosti- 
lity against it. The societies of Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts were able to main- 
tain themselves on special State acts of 
incorporation, which the latter obtained 
after much solicitation. The Connecticut 
society was dissolved in 1804, after a patri- 
otic valedictory by Colonel Humphreys, on 
the eve of the tragic death of Hamilton. 
The Delaware society dissolved itself about 
the same time, the more attached of its 
members carrying their share of its funds 
into that of Pennsylvania. Those of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Virginia 
prolonged their existence to nearly the 
same period, the two former depositing 
their records in the State historical socie- 
ties; the latter devoting its funds to the 
endowment of Washington College. The 
last of the number was that of Georgia, 
which bequeathed what it had left to the 
general parent society. The original con- 
stellation was thus reduced nearly one-half. 
The last of the original members of the 
society was Robert Burnet of New York, 
who died in 1854. 

The seciety still flourishes, having (in 
1859) six active State branches, which 
hold annual meetings on the Fourth of 
July. The general society meets trien- 
nially, and its later conventions have been 
successively at New York, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Trenton, and in 1857 in Bos- 
ton. 

It is an interesting fact, that inquiries, 
with a view to the resuscitation of this in- 
stitution in France, were making among 
descendants of the original French mem- 
bers just before the coup d’état of Louis 
Napoleon, which, however, put an end to 
the interest in it. Gustavus Third, King 
of Sweden, forbade officers in the French 
army who were his subjects and had been 
in America, to wear the badge of the Cin- 
cinnati, on the ground that the institution 
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had a republican tendency not suited to his 
government. 

Among the earlier elect honorary mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania are 
Benjamin Franklin, Sharp Delaney, and 
Robert Morris; among those in New Jer- 
sey are Elias Boudinot, William Living- 
ston, and Frederick Frelinghuysen ; among 
those in New York are Chancellor Living- 
ston, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer, the naval command- 
ers Bainbridge, Biddle, Stewart, Hull, and 
Perry, and Generals Jackson, Scott, Brown, 
Cadwallader, Taylor, Worth, and Wool. 
In Massachusetts the only honorary admis- 
sions have been John C: Warren, William 
H. Prescott, and Daniel Webster. 

The great causes and events leading to 
the establishment of the Cincinnati are well 
stated in the work of Mr. G. T. Curtis on 
the “ Constitution of the United States.” 
Portions of the correspondence of Hamilton 


with Washington, in the second volume of 


his “ Life,” ete. (1858), by his son, throw 
light upon the subject; and also passages 
in Marshall’s “ Lite of Washington,” and 
an appendix to the ninth volume of Sparks’s 
edition of Washington's writings. The 
best later accounts are in the “ North Ame- 
rican Review” for October, 1853, and in 
the “ Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society,” vol. vi. The latter contains 
interesting notices of the French members 
of the society and their various fortunes. 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, the present 
President-General of the Cincinnati, is sta- 
ted to be preparing a history of the society. 

The diploma of the society was an ela- 
borate copperplate, having in the centre 
above an eagle surrounded by clouds; on 
either side the badge of the society, the 
eagle, giving the obverse and _ re- 
verse ; the former showing citizens meet- 
ing in friendship, with the legend: “ Om- 
nia relinguit servare rempublicam.” The 
latter a figure standing with emblems of 
peace and war on either hand, the cannon 
and the plough, and fame overhead. The 
legend is: “ Societas Cincinnatorum In- 
stituta A.D, 1783.” 

At the bottom, on the left, is Mars hold- 
ing the American flag of thirteen stripes, 
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with the eagle crowned with stars in the 
field, and holding the usual arrows and 
olive-branch; beside him is the Bird of 
Jove amid lightning, both directed against 
a fugitive Lion and a fugitive Britannia 
holding her crown on. Mars stands on a 
broken shield, and the ground is strewn 
with broken chains, swords, spears, and Bri- 
tish flags. A medal, with the legend of the 
obverse already given, is beneath the eagle, 
and it shows a farmer welcoming the re- 
turning soldiers. The bottom of the en- 
graving is filled with ships and shipping. 
At the right, Fame is blowing her trumpet, 
from which depends a scroll with this in- 
scription: “ Palam nunciata libertas Ann. 
D.1776. Fedus Sociatum cum Gallis 
An. D.1778. Pace libertas parta An. D. 
1783.” Fame holds the medal showing the 
obverse, with the inscription given above, 
and showing Cincinnatus holding his plough, 
with Fame above holding a scroll inscrib- 
ed “ Virtutis premium.” <A ribbon below 


has the inscription “ Esto perpetua.” 
the body of the 


The words printed in 
diploma are: 

“ Be it known that is a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati, insti- 
tuted by the Officers of the American Army 
at the period of the Dissolution, as well to 
commemorate the great event which gave 
Independence to North America as for the 
laudable purpose of inculeating the duty of 
laying down in peace arms assumed for 
public defence, and of uniting in acts of 
brotherly affection and bonds of perpetual 
friendship the members constituting the 
same. 

“In testimony whereof I, the President 
of the said Society, have hereunto set 
my hand, at Mount Vernon, in the 
State of Virginia, this day of 

, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and . 
and in the year of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. 


* By order. 
” President. 
Secretary.” 
Copies were signed by Washington as 
President, and Gen. H. Knox as Secretary, 
in blank, to be used as occasion required, 


“ 


a 
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Taz Mamoru Cave 1n KEntUcKY-— 
(Vol. IX. p. 156),—This cave is said to have 
been discovered in 1808, by an old hunter 
who, while following the track of a bear, 
was led to it by the animal that had there 
taken refuge. During the war of 1812, 
large quantities of saltpetre were taken 
from the cave for the manufacture of gun- 
powder; and, indeed, the prints of the feet 
of the oxen that drew the saltpetre from 
the cave can be distinctly seen in the earth 
at the present day. In the summer of 1856, 
Clarence S. Bate, of Louisville, Ky., and 
the writer, while exploring the cave, dis- 
covered at the end of the “long route” an 
avenue of one mile in extent, thus making 


the cave twelve miles in length instead of 


eleven, as was supposed up to that time. 
WM. L. 8. 
Saratoca Springs, May 29, 1865. 


Newspapers oF Marne (H. M. Vol. IX., 
p. 154).—J. W., of Belfast, Me., affirms that, 
at the beginning of the present century, 
there were only five newspapers published 
in Maine; three of them in Portland, one 
in Hallowell, and one in Castine. Is there 
not some mistake here? <A paper, called 
“The Eastern Star,” was commenced at 
Wiscasset five or six years before the close 
of the last century (probably about 1794), 
and, I have reason to believe, was continued 
until the time of “Jefferson’s Embargo,” 
in 1807. The publishers were Hoskins & 
Rust. Several years ago I made consider- 
able inquiry in regard to the paper in Wis- 
ome, Aes could not learn that a file of it 
has been anywhere preserved. But all the 
old people there are familiar with the fact 
that such a paper was published. = g.. 3. 

WesLeyan University, Middletown, Ct. 


Revotvutionary Pensioners (Vol. VIII. 
pp. 148, 178, 347,399; Vol. IX. pp. 32, 156). 
—The “Samuel Downey” mentioned in 
the Magazine for May, is Samuel Downing. 


His age is one hundred and four instead of 


ninety-eight. He was born at Newbury- 
port, Mass., on November 30, 1761. I 
send you herewith a pamphlet account of 
the old man, which was to my personal 
knowledge compiled in careful accordance 
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with, and much of it taken down from, his 
own statements, made at the time of the 
funeral ceremony in New York, in honor 
of President Lincoln. The old gentleman 
came to the city expecting to attend the 
then contemplated public rejoicings. 

F. B. P. 


Parytines sy Copter (H. M. Vol. VIII. 
p. 345 ; Vol. [X. p. 128).—There can be add- 
ed to those enumerated in the Magazine a 
splendid portrait of a gentleman, his head 
supported by his hand, in the possession of 
Mrs. A. Woodruff, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Newaxk, April, 1865. WwW. A. W. 


Raystown (H. M. Vol. IX., p. 119, co- 
lumn 1, lines 3 and 4), for Ragstown r. 
Raystown. The southern branch of the 
Juniata river, on which Bedford is situated, 
is still called the Raystown Branch.—Vol. 
IX., p. 127, col. 1, line 4, for part r. fact. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery.—New York, 
March 7.—The President in the chair. The Li- 
brarian presented his monthly report of dona- 
tions, embracing among other things, a copy of 
Otto Keyn’s Short Account of New Netherland 
and Guiana, published in 1672, the gift of Samuel 
H. Parsons. 

After the election of new members, a commit- 
tee of twenty-five was appointed to obiain the 
completion of the Publication Fund. 

Professor Draper repeated, as the paper of the 
evening, his lecture on the Natural Course of Na- 
tional Development. The thanks of the Society 
were presented to Dr. Draper for his course of 
lectures. The Rev. Jonas King made some re- 
marks on the present condition of affairs at 
Athens. 

April 4—Ben, R. Winthrop, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Mr. Bancroft read a letter from 
Mr. Edouard Laboulaye. The Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary read a letter from Mrs. Jobanna 
Rafn, announcing the death of her husband, C. 
C. Rafn, the Danish antiquarian. 

The Librarian made a report on donations and 
additions to the Society, After the election of 
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new members, Mr. Joseph B, Varnum, jr., re- 
ported progress in the Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

The Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., read 
the paper of the evening, entitled “The Unity of 
Northern and Southern Colonization.” 

April 26.—The President, Frederic De Peyster, 
a presided. 

ne exercises were opened with an impressive 
prayer by the venerable Rev. Dr. Spring. 

The President made the following address: 

Fe.tow-Mempers: We meet this evening to 
mingle our grief with that of all loyal hearts 
throughout the Union, touched with a due sense 
of the calamity which has fallen upon the nation. 
The assassination of President Lincoln is made 
the more heinous by the reflection that at the 
time of his murder, his heart was seeking to tem- 
per the strict demands of justice with that “ quali- 
ty of mercy” which “droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven.” But it is a source of consolation 
in this afflicting event—which, like a pall, rests 
upon our land—that his mantle has fallen upon one 
who, with many of the qualities of his illustrious 
predecessor, unites with great ability and experi- 
ence in public affairs a just estimate of the crime 
of treason, and decision of character equal to the 
emergency. The principles which Mr. Lincoln 
so nobly and persistently maintained will never 
die. They are all the more precious because con- 
secrated by his death. While he held the helm 
of State he guided it through the tumultuous 
waves of civil war, with a quick and steady eye 
to the dangers which beset it; with a calm and 
penetrating judgment, with a dispassionate com- 
ae of the rocks and shoals along which 

is course lay; but with a patriotic zeal and de- 
votion to duty, that lifted him above all doubt and 
fear. While time endures, and freedom survives, 
the name of this yr for liberty will be a 
watchword for its frf@nds—a terror to its foes. 
My countrymen, we live in an age of marvels. 
Posterity will look upon it with wonder and admi- 
ration. History will engrave on the records of 
fame, in adamantine letters, its struggles, its suf- 
ferings, its sacrifices, and its triumphs. <A civil 
war of unprecedented dimensions, unequalled for 
the appliances which science, ingenuity, and great 
resources provided, and for large and powerful 
armies, distinguished for their valor and endur- 
ance, has deluged our land with the blood of its 
sons, laid myriads in unknown graves, filled 
homes with widows and orphans, made countless 
hearts mourn the effect of wounds incurable as the 
restoration of mutilated limbs, and devastated vast 
and fruitful regions, once smiling with the bless- 
ings of peace, plenty, and contentment. And for 
what were these wide-spread and sore evils made 
the scourge of our day and generation? History 
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is a stern and searching discerner, when, in candor 
and truthfully, it rescues from oblivion, after the 

assions Of the hour have subsided, crimes against 
eneaian and exposes the guilt of treason in all 
its deformity, its utter selfishness and bloated 
ambition. ill the “ Muse” shut her eyes to the 
demoralization of the South, where the pistol and 
the bowie-knife are the familier arbiters of dispute ? 
Will she overlook the lust of power and the pride 


‘of life which made its ruling classes doom to irre- 


mediable bondage, a race which they vainly 
imagined were born to support them by its toils, 
its tears, its throes, and its blood? Will she dis- 
regard the effect of their example upon the inter- 
mediate classes, interleaved, as it were, between 
them and that lowest class, the slave? Will she 
fail to publish the damning truth, that to lay the 
corner-stone of a projected confederacy, to be 
built up by the conscripted aid of the contemned 
white class and the degraded black, the organized 
rulers of that Utopian scheme rebelled against the 
best government on earth, perjured their con- 
sciences, and called upon a just and omniscient 
God to prosper their polluted and inconceivably 
wicked treason. No! No! She will have man 
study history as he studied philosophy, and recog- 
nise certain general principles as rules of life and 
conduct; and conclude with Lord Bolingbroke, 
that “these must be true, because conformable 
to the invariable nature of things.” The South 
will learn, from mitred bishop to the lowest slave 
proprietor, that the primeval curse is common to 
all men! Inflated by the beneficence which a 
kind Providence bestowed upon these men of 
position, wealth, and ease, like Goliah, they con- 
temned the Shepherd of the North and their fel- 
low kinsman of toil and industry, dispersed 
throughout the Free States, But the “stone and 
the sling” have prostrated the bullying Giant, and 
he lies headless by the very sword with which he 
purposed to destroy his defied and contemned ad- 
versary. 


“MAN PROPOSES—BUT GOD DISPOSES.” j 


The subject is one of ample dimensions, replete 
with instructive lessons. History furnishes no illus- 
trations of greater good and consolidated power, 
resulting from assassinations of rulers, with de- 
signs similar to those anticipated from the murder 
of the good and great man, to whose mortal 
remains, on their way to their final resting-place, 
our city has this day paid its hivhest civic and 
military honors. But I leave to others here pre- 
sent this instructive theme. With Henry of 
Navarre, in the glowing language of Macaulay, I 
can exclain : 


Ho! gallant nobles of the league, look that your arms 
be bright! 
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Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward 
to-night! 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise and the valor of 
the brave; 

Then glory to His holy aame, from whom all glories 
are! 


Before I conclude, let me advert for a moment 
to no insignificant fact. Pregnant with warning, 
characteristic in its emblems, and a token of the 
dark ages as well as of demoniacal malignity, the 
wretch who assassinated Mr. Lincoln bore in one 
hand the pistol, in the other the knife. The assas- 
sination was planned in Canada, as we are official- 
ly informed by the War Department, and was 
approved in Richmond. It included other promi- 
nent officials. Now let me ask, was not such a 
hellish plot enough of itself to stamp such villany 
and its sympathizers with a curse as that upon the 
vagabond Cain? Not mercy, but for such judg- 
ment I thank God, that Andrew Johnson sur- 
vives. One more incident, new perhaps to some 
here, known doubtless to many. Mr. Lincoln 
had spoken to one who narrrutes the circum- 
stances, of a poem which had made a great im- 
pression upon his mind. The name of the author 
was unknown to him. He promised, upon a fit- 
ting occasion, to repeat it. Sitting on a pile of 


books in the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton, he then complied with the request to recite 
it, and it was taken down from the lips now 


silent in death. I give one of the verses. It has 


a touching application: 


“The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave ; 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave.” 


No! not hidden, not lost! Like Abel, the 
first victim by assassination, I say it reverently, 
Abraham Lincoln, the last victim, “being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock was introduced and made 
an eloquent speech. He said that the nation had 
shown its grief for our great calamity by funeral 
ceremonies for the late President, extending from 
the Potomac to the lakes. But while we weep, 
we have occasion for rejoicing. Although we 
mingle our tears with the bereaved household, 
and weep for the nation bereaved in this stupen- 
dous emergency of its history, we have more rea- 
son for rejoicing than sorrow in the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, who dies covered with renown. Had 
he died by the hand of disease, he would have 
been classed with heroes, but now he passes down 
to posterity as a martyr. To how few is it per- 
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mitted to seal their testimony with blood? Now 
his name wus safe—no folly can ta:nish his fame. 
We bless and dismiss him with benedictions and 
asecurerenown. We are quite safe, the speaker 
said, in assigning to Mr. Lincoln the next | luce to 
Washington, the father of hiscountry. Wasl.ing- 
ton gave us the Union in the beginning of our 
national career; he gave us the Union and hber- 
ty for a caste. Lincoln conserved the Union and 
made liberty universal. That word “ liberty” 
History will carve on his monument, and it will 
baptize his name for ever and for evermore. There 
is still high joy for the nation, We belong toa 
race that cau go {rom ballots to bullets; and what 
is still harder, from bullets to ballots. The Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Cabinet, and every other 
man indicated in the constitution, to perform the 
functions of the government; and this ship of 
State would have leaped gallantly through the 
breakers, without a crash or jar. Our theory and 
professions are now proven, and we know that 
the nation cun govein itself; that it is a govern- 
ment by the people, for the people. His great 
errand of preserving the national life has bap- 
tized Abraham, Lincoln for inimortality. The 
speaker said that, this side of perdition, no greater 
mistakes have been made than to suppose that a 
principle can be injured by striking down its repre- 
sentutive. The idea of a republican government 
is no longer a problem. Political assassinations 
fail as much as religious, in accomplishing their 
purpose. Lincoln died for union and liberty ; for 
our flag all over the land, and that flag only of 
the free. Look at the result of the assassination 
to-day. An oath more stern than that at Car- 
thage has been accorded that treason shall be 
suppressed under that flag, and that slavery shall 
no longer live. The blood of Lincoln has been 
given a sacrifice for the continent, before we were 
bound by the memory offfour fa:hers—now the 
blood of a martyred President binds us. We would 
prove most unworthy did we not take up and 
carry on his work. We should keep a clear 
vision, and know when and what to strike. The 
assassination was no individual frenzy. If not 
concocted in Canada, it was in keeping with what 
we have seen during the past, four years; the 
natural product of slavery. Tet us swear over the 
retains of our martyred President that with the 
tree we will dig out the root. 

A series of appropriate resolutions were report- 
ed by Mr. Brodhead, lamenting the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, expressing sympathy with the afflicted 
family, and directing that the hall of the Society 
be draped in mourning. 

Mr. William M. Evarts seconded the resolu- 
tions in a very eloquent speech. In speaking of 
the grief of the people, he said that under the 
infliction of Providence, we have so vast and in- 
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tense a sorrow, that there is a great cry as if one 
were dead in every home. Not only was the 
bereavement and grief of the form and manner of 
a blow—a blow to our civilization—a blow to our 
pride and hopes of exemption from the sad his- 
tory of earlier ages—but it was an evidence that 
this nation is eating of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. The assassination was more ter- 
rible because it was struck at one who should 
have been free from it, because of his brief term 
of office, his feebleness of personal power and 
aggrandizement. The speaker paid an eloquent 
tribute to the integrity, moral character, and sim- 
plicity of Mr. Lincoln, and also to the firmness 
and ability of President Johnson. 

May 2.—Frederic De Peyster, President, in the 
chair. The Recording Secretary reported an ac- 
knowledgment of Resolutions on the death of the 
President from Hon. Wm. H. Hunter, Acting 
Secretary of State. The Librarian reported seve- 
ral valuable donations to the library and museum, 
embracing one hundred and eighty volumes and 
a complete file of the New York Observer, from 
Sidney E. Morse. 

_ A steel plate, being the portrait of the late Pre- 
sident, Hon. Luther Bradish, engraved by Burt, 
at the expense of some members of the Society, 
was then presented in their behalf by Mr. George 
H. Moore. 

_ Mr. Varnum, from the committee on the Pub- 
lication Fund, made report of progress. 

Hon. Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, was unanimously elected an honorary 
member. 

The paper of the evening, entiiled “ The Anti- 
quities of New York,” was then read by Mr. 
Prosper M. Wetmore. 


Tae American Ernnotocioat Socrery.—New 
York, May, 1865.—The May meeting was held at 
the house of the Hon. E. G. Squier, the Presi- 
dent, George Folsom, LL.D., in the chair. 
Thirty or forty gentlemen of literary and scienti- 
fic taste were present by invitation, including 
several foreigners of distinction. 

Portions of the collections made by Mr. Squier, 
during his recent antiquarian explorations in 
Peru, were displayed in four apartments opened 
for the occasion. Although forming but a small 
part of the whole (nearly a hundred cases having 
yet been unopened), the tables, shelves, and walls 
were covered with relics of ancient Peruvian pot- 
tery, metallurgy, carved stones, skulls of different 
races, maps, plans, drawings, and photographs, 
and presented a variety of objects of interest, 
which evidently would require weeks for exami- 
nation. 

The regular business prepared for the evening 
was briefly dispatched, to allow time for Mr. 
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Squier to give his expected explanations of some 
of the objects, with some account of his disco- 
veries, 

The Rev. Dr. Syle exhibited two volumes in 
Romanized Chinese, recently introduced into the 
American Mission Schools in China with much 
success, The subject will hereafter be fully laid 
before the Society by Dr. 8., who states that, 
although this system will not enable a foreigner 
to acquire the language without a teacher, it 
proves highly useful to Chinese speakers in learn- 
ing to read and in reading. The English alpha- 
bet is applied to writing Chinese words, with the 
addition of a few marked letters, and the use of 
capitals to indicate tones. This system obviates 
the necessity of learning the name and also the 
meaning of each one of some thousands of Chi- 
nese characters, by distinct and unassisted efforts 
of the memory, which has hitherto been the only 
method of learning to read. 

A letter was received from Dr. John Torrey, 
saying that he was going to California, to visit 
mines, etc., for the. government, and would at- 
tend to the interests of the Society during his ab- 
sence. He sent two stone pestles, found in 
Ocean county, New Jersey, supposed to have 
been used in rubbing down maize, after the Mexi- 
can custom, and not merely, as has been often 
supposed, for pounding it with the end, the sides 
of the stones bearing marks of friction. Dr. Da- 
vis mentioned that he had several such in his col- 
lection, and that there are other indications that 
our Eastern Indians sometimes rubbed down their 
corn in that manner. 

The President and Recording Secretary, in the 
recess of the Society, having recommended to the 
Secretary of War that Dr. Macgowan be detailed 
from his hospital service, as a member of the Con- 
gressional Committee to investigate the condition 
of the North American Indians, their reeommen- 
dation was approved. From his well known 
qualifications, we may expect interesting ethno- 
logical information from him respecting our 
Western tribes. 

Inquiry was made in the Society some years 
ago, whether any mound of aboriginal origin 
was known within the limits of New Eng- 
land, except one then first brought to the notice 
of the Society, on Monument Mountain, near 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

But President Dwight, in his “ Travels” (vol. 
iii, p. 386), mentions one in Southbury, Conn., 
which consists of a circular inclosure surrounding 
a grave, reported to be that of a murderer of the 
Schachticoke Indians. 

The Stockbridge mound is described in the 
same work (vol. ii. p. 362) as a pile of stones, six 
or eight feet in diameter, circular at the base, in 
the form of an obtuse cone, over the grave of one 
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of the aborigines; the manner in which it has 
been formed is the following: “ Every Indian who 
passes by the place throws a stone upon the tomb 
of his countryman. By this slow method of ac- 
cumulation the heap has risen, in a long series of 
years, to its present size.” 

Attention was invited to the grammar of the 
Cakchiquel , derived ‘oon we ans de 

i vitana del lakchiguel,” 
by Fr. Iidef. J. Flores; published in Guatemala 
in 1753, and presented to the Library. 

The following letters are sounded as in Spanish : 
a, b,c, e, h, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, P, 4 r, t, V, X, Y, % 

The following are wanting: 4d, f, g, j, s, ll. 

Peculiar characters are added to the alphabet, 
to express sounds not found in Spanish : 

H is used to express a strong aspirate, like gg, 
or jj in Spanish. When it occurs at the end 
of a word, the last limb of the letter is crook- 
ed and prolonged. 

_ The five characters used to express the pecu- 
liar sounds of the language, and unknown to 
the author of this grammar, were invented by 
Father Francisco de la Parra. 

New York, June.—Meeting held at the house 
of the President, George Folsom, LL.D., who 
presided. About forty literary gentlemen were 
_—. including the officers and directors of the 

istorical Society, and several distinguished Mexi- 
can Republican exiles. 

The report for the month mentioned the receipt 

of late numbers of the Bulletin of the Portuguese 
Maritime Council, which abounds in information 
of the Portuguese colonies, especially African. 
The Huron Dictionary and Grammar, presented 
by the late Archbishop Hughes, in 1849, and 
recently restored to the library, presents points 
of interest. Thirteen letters of the French alpha- 
bet are applied in writing Huron, with ch and 
two other characters representing peculiar sounds. 
The Geography of the Languages and Ethnological 
Chart of Mexico, of Manuel Becoz y Berra, pre- 
sented by a member, Sefior Ramirez, is a quarto 
of 392 pages, It is a compilation from early au- 
thors, giving their statements without any at- 
tempt to enter into the ‘study of the languages 
themselves. His work is of the highest import- 
ance, 
The Cakchiguel manuscript Dictionary, re- 
ceived through Captain Dow from the Bishop 
Pifiol, offers materials for interesting inquiry, 
as does the Grammar of the same language. 
The numeral system has two remarkable 
features: First, Forty-five different series of 
ordinals, each series applied to a particular class 
of objects; and, Second, The use of words sig- 
nifying 20, 40, 80, etc., to indicate numbers 
twenty less, with various applications of a simi- 
lar principle, alike strange and unaccountable, 
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Some remarkable peculiarities were mentioned 
of the new system of applying the English alpha~ 
bet in writing and printin Chinese. Those and 
other topics were noticed very briefly, to allow 
time for various other subjects to be brought be- 
fore the Society. 

Letters were read from Capt. John M. Dow, at 
Panama; Rev. Albert Bushnell, at Gaboon, W. 
Africa, containing a valuable account of the na- 
tions and tribes in that part of the continent; 
Dr. Berchan, surgeon of the French Marine an 
member of scientific societies; Mr. G. R. Lederer, 
N. York, with the translation of an acrostic on 
President Lincoln, in Hebrew, published in the 
N. Y. Hebrew Messenger, ete. 

A new Hebrew inscription, found in an ancient 
mound, near Newark, 0. Letters were read 
from the Rev. Wm. Bower, Dr. J. N. Wilson, and 
Mr. J. M. Dennis, of that place, describing a stone 
about three inches long, with a human face carv- 
ed on it, and five Hebrew characters on the fore- 
head, 

Mr. Rose read notices of human remains found 
in Europe in connection with antediluvian relics, 
and an obituary sketch of Sir Robert H. Schom- 
burgk, a corresponding member of the Society, 
and a distinguished savant. 

Dr. Thomson read a paper on the historical 
countries of Southern Asia, replete with interest, 

Dr. Syle explained the principles of the Chi- 
nese system of musical notation, illustrating it 
with sheets of Chinese music, comparing it with 
the European system. 

Mr. Squier exhibited some of the photographs, 
maps, and drawings of Cuzco, from his great 
collection, found during his explorations of the 
antiquities of Peru. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Bushnell 
for his paper on Africa. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Prince Socitery.— Boston, May 26.—The annual 
meeting of the Prince Society tor Mutuul Publi- 
cation, was held on Thursday, that being the an- 
niversary of the birth of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
the author of New England Chronology. The 
foliowing gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Samuel G. Drake; Vice-Presidenis, 
Thomas Waterman, John Ward Dean, J. Wingate 
Thornton; Recording Secretary, Rev. E. F. Slaf- 
ter; Corresponding Secretary, William H. Whit- 
more; Zreasurer, Jeremiah Colburn. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report of 
the financial affairs of the Society, showing that 
its objects had been successfully attained. The 
publishing committee reported that two volumes 


. 
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were in press, one of which will be ready for de- 
livery soon. On motion of Mr. Colburn, a resolu- 
tion was passed presenting the hearty thanks of 
the Society to William 8. Appleton, Esq., for the 
efficient and faithful manner in which he had 
performed the duties of Secretary and the other 
offices committed to him, and tendering to him 
their best wishes for a pleasant voyage and a 
happy residence abroad while pursuing his inves- 
tigations in the Old World. A vote of thanks to 
r. Colburn for his services as Treasurer was 
also passed. The meeting was then dissolved. 


New Encrann Historico-Geneatoaicat So- 
crety.— Boston, June.—An interesting and valu- 
able paper on the Rev. William Hubbard, of Ips- 
wich, was read by Samuel G. Drake, Esq. Mr. 
Hubbard is well known as the historian of the 
Indian wars. Mr. Drake is well versed in all mat- 
ters relating to the history of Indians, and hardly 
an item which pertains to the history of those who 
have left early chronicles of that waning race can 
escape his thorough research. The paper was of 
great value, and will, we understand, soon be 
published, 

The historiographer read an excellent notice of 
Alexander Vattemare, who died in France in 
1864, a resident member of the Society; also a 
notice of Rev. Abner Morse, a resident member, 
who died May 16, 1865. Mr. Sheppard, the li- 
brarian, Rev. Dr. Dorus Clarke, of Waltham, and 
others, bore strong and feeling testimony to the 
Christian character of Mr. Morse, and to his very 
valuable labors of late years, in his published his- 
torical and genealogical works. He was a geolo- 
gist, and had made the visits of the Northmen to 
our continent at an early date his special study. 

Mr. Kidder made a report on the publication of 
Rev. Mr. Nason’s address on President Lincoln. 
Letters accepting resident membership had been 
received, as reported by the corresponding secre- 
tary, from Edward S. Waters, of Salem, and El- 
bridge Wason, of Boston—also, as corresponding 
member, from W. E. Doggett, of Chicago, 

Mr. William R. Deane exhibited a punch bow] 
of the “ olden time”—turned out of lignum vite, 
which was in use near two hundred years since, 
at the noted Billings Tavern—on the road from 
Boston to New York, in what was then Dorches- 
ter—now Sharon. Rivers of punch have flowed 
from this old fountain, and moistened the throats 
of thousands, 


OHIO. 


Fire Laxps Historicat Socrery.—Norwalk, 
June 14.—The annual meeting was held in Whit- 
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tlesey Hall, Norwalk. The venerable President, 
Platt Benedict, Esq., though bending under the 
weight and infirmities of ninety years, was in his 
accustomed place, and cupeaal his gratification 
that time was dealing so gently with the Pio- 
neers of the Fire Lands, and that so many of them 
were able to be present on this occasion. 

The Rev. A. Newton, of Norwalk, opened ‘he 
meeting with prayer. The proceedings of the 
last meeting at Monroeville were read by P. N. 
Schuyler, Esq., and approved. 

The annual report of the Secretary was then 
read and approved. It referred to the flatterin 
financial condition of the Society—the successfu 
publication of the Sixth volume of the Pioneer, 
and the success which has crowned the labors of 
the Society in collecting and publishing the His- 
torical Records of thirty-one of the thirty-two 
townships embraced in their organization. It re- 
commended that efforts be made to secure a more 
complete history of churches and schools, and 
called special attention to the necessity of imme- 
diate steps being taken to collect and publish the 
material for the Fire Lands Soldiers’ Record. 

C. A. Preston, Esq., Treasurer, then presented 
his Annual Report, which was approved. In 
summary it is as follows: 


On hand at last report 
Received for membership ; 
Sales of Pioneer per D. H. Pease . 


. $40.20 
« « 21.00 
- « 60.96 


$122.16 
Paid R. T. Rust be om ie 
Paid D. H. Pease per acc’t of 
Sundries. . .. . . $10.60 11.20 


$110.96 


The following officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Platt Benedict, Norwalk. 

Vice-Presidents—G. H. Woodruff, Peru; Z. 
Philips, Berlin; E. Bemiss, Groton; J. H. Niles, 
Norwich ; Hosea Townsend, New London. 
Recording Secretary—Chas. P. Wickham, Nor- 
walk. 

Corresponding Secretaries—F. D. Parish, San- 
dusky; P. N. Schuyler, Norwalk. 

Directors—C, A. Preston, F. D. Parish, Z. Phi- 
lips, P. N. Schuyler, D. H. Pease. 

Biographer—S, C, Parker, Greenfield. 

Keeper of Cabinet—R. T. Rust, Norwalk. 

The roll of Township Historical Committees 
was called, and Messrs. C. E. Newman, Martin 
Kellogg, and J. H. Niles were appointed a special 
committee to report at the afternoon session the 
names of snitable persons to fill vacancies. 

Rouse Bly, Esq., of New Haven, presented a 
genealogical sketch of Hiram Rogers, of Ply- 


Balance in Treasury . 
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mouth, written by himself—a lineal descendant 
of the ninth generation from John Rogers, the 
martyr. 

The Constitution was then read, and twenty- 
eight persons became members of the Society, 
when a recess was taken until half-past one, P. 
M., during which the members enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the citizens of Norwalk. 

Afternoon Session.—The special committee ap- 
poinied for that purpose at the morning session, 
recummended the following persons for the Histo- 
rical Committees in their respective Townships, 
which was adopted, viz : 

Ruggles, 8. C. Sturtevant; Greenwich, M. E. 
Mead; Zownsend, Martin Denman; Huron, R. R. 
Webber; Afilan, Seth Jennings; Fairfield, L. D. 
Allen; New Haven, Geo, X& Knight; Ridgefield, 
G. W. Smith; Perkins, T. B. Taylor; Sherman, 
J. E. LaBarr; Richmond, D. Sweetland; Kelley's 
Island, Geo. C. Huntington. 

The following is the report made by Judge S. 
C. Parker of the Pioneers and members deceased 
since the last report: Samuel Reed, Ridgefield ; 
Henry Chapin, Norwalk; Jeremiah M. Crosby, 
Norwalk ; Giles Baker, Fairfield ; Clarissa Pierce, 
Greenfield; Mrs. Juliette Taylor, of Norwalk ; 
Mr. Henry Lockwood, of Milan. 

Interesting remarks were made by Rev. John 
Keep, of Oberlin, Rev. Enoch Conger, of Oberlin, 
and Mrs. Polly Pierce, of Peru. 

Mr, F. D. Reed, of Norwalk, gave an interest- 
ing account of hunting experience in early days, 
and explained the manner of trapping wolves as 
practised by the early settlers. 

Vermillion was selected as the place for the 
next meeting, the second Wednesday of Septem- 
ber next, and Messrs. C. L. Burton, Lewis WV ells, 
B. Parsons, Benjamin Summers, Philo Wells, J. 
J. Cuddeback, and W. H. Crane, the committee of 
arrangements, 

On motion of Judge Philips, the thanks of the 
Society were tendered to Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Page, 
Messrs. Gilbert and Kingsley, for the excellent 
music; the committee of arrangements for their 
care in making provisions for all, and to the citi- 
zens of Norwalk for their hospitality. The choir 
then sung “ Exhortation,” and closing with “Old 
Hundred” the Society adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nomismatic anp Antiquarian Society or Put- 
LADELPHIA.— Philadelphia, May 22, 1865.—Sir: 
A number of gentlemen, interested in the science 
of Numismatics, and engaged in. Antiquarian pur- 
suits, became, in the year 1858, incorporated by 
the State Legislature as “The Numismatic Society 
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of Philadelphia,” which name, at the last session of 
the Assembly, was altered to that of “ The Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia.” 

The object of the Society, as expressed in its 
charter, is-“‘the promotion of Numismatic Science 
and Antiquarian Research ;” an end which it is 
designed to effect by bringing together those per- 
sons who are possessed of information on kindred 
topics, by forming a Library, and by creating 
cabinets of coins, medals, and antiquities, 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the import- 
ance of Numismatics as a branch of history, and 
to antiquities, which, termed history defaced, 
have been declared to contain a nation’s fullest 
biography. To preserve the features of national 
life, no trifle should be neglected. The merest 
isolated fact will some day prove the all-import- 
ant link in a chain of historical research. “ Me- 
dallic evidence may be reckoned among those 
checks upon the negligence of historiaus, which, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquarians, 
have created that cautious and discerning spirit, 
which has been exercised in later times upon 
facts:”—Hallam’s Hist. Lit. vol. 2, p. 278. 

The importance of these pursuits need not be 
dwelt upon; the case no longer admits of an ar- 
gument; the point is definitively adjudicated. 

Joseru J. Mickiey, President, 
927 Market Street. 

A.rrep B. Tayor, Secretary, 

1,015 Chestnut Street. 


Hotes on Books, 


Records of the Town of Newark, New Jersey ; 
from its Settlement in 1666 to its Incorporation 
as aCity in 1836. Newark, N.J., 1864: 8vo. 

p. 294. Map. 
his volume, the sixth of the Collections of the 

New Jersey Historical Society, bears on its title 

its own full description. The early records of 

the town of Newark, now the largest city in the 

State, were well worthy of preservation, and the 

Historical Society has done well to issue them, 

The city will, we trust, show its gratitude to the 

Society. 

Newark was founded in 1666, by settlers from 
Milford, Connecticut, attracted by the invitations 
of Governor Curtaret. Robert Treat was the 
leader of the emigrant party, and the earliest do- 
cument given in the volume, dated May 21, 1666, 
is the plan of settlement. 

The town received its name in compliment to 
its first pastor, Rev. Abraham Pierson, who had 
officiated at Newark, England. 
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The appendix to the volume contains a list of | the time of the pearance of the work, and suf- 


early town officers, prepared by W. A. White- 


head, Esq. ; the Indian deed for Newark, executed | 


by Wapamuck, the Hackensack sachem, and 
others, with a confirmation thereof; the deed of 
the propr etors, and the charter of the town. 

The proofs were read by Mr. 8. H. Congar, the 
Librarian of the Society, whose great familiarity 
with names of men and localities ensures an accu- 
racy here not often met. The volumehas a map, 
reproduced from one of 1806. 


Second Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 
the Librarian, and the Treasurer, presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Long Island Histo- 
rical Society, May, 1865. 8vo. 1865. pp. 63. 
We have already given in brief a summary of 

this report, most creditable to the young and vigo- 

rous Society, which is doing its work so well. 

Except the Chicago Society, there is perhaps no 

arallel to the progress nade by the Long Island 

Fistorical Society during its brief existence. 


The Fire-Lands Pioneer. Vol. VI. June, 1865. 

Sandusky, O.: 1865. 8vo. pp. 124. 

This volume of the collections of .the active 
Ohio Society, with a portrait of the Hon. E. 
Cooke, coutains a list of the members, reports of 
the mee ings of the Society, early history of 
Williams county, settlement of Bronson and Per- 
kins, with much local matter, biographical no 
tices, —— reminiscences, ete., of the high- 
est value for the future history of the Fire- 
Lands, ; 


The Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, showing the Opera-| 
tions, Expenditures, and Condition of the In- 
stitution, for the year 1863. Washington, 1864. 
8vo, 418 pp. 

The report has just been received, delays hav- 
ing doubtless occurred in the government press. 
The report shows the usual satisfactory pro- 


gress, and closes with an = embracing 


much interesting matter. . Whitney’s Lec- 
tures on the Principles of Linguistic Science em- 
brace much in a brief space, and form a most 
agreeable opening. Near the close is an article, 
“ An Account of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Californian Peninsula,” as given by the Jesuit 
Father Baegert in his work. The paper was pre- 
pared by Prof. Charles Rau, and embraces all the 





ethnological matter in his work. The portion of 
the paper in the present report embraces four 
chapters, and will be found quite interesting. 
Mr. Rau has done his part well, and deserves cre- 
dit for enabling so many American readers to 





enter into the enjoyment afforded by the quaint 
old missionary’s account. The author died about 


fering as he did from the cruelty of the Spanish 
government, which tore these aged men from 
their Indian missions, drove them like felons 
across Mexico, and carried them to Europe to 
linger fur weary months in prison-ships, it is cre- 
ditable to Baegert, and to his tellow-sufferers, 
Clavigero, Molina, that they nowhere reproach 
Spain for their treatment, but leave the future to 
avenge their wrongs. 

There are several other ethnological papers of 
interest, on old Indian refuse heaps in Nova Sco- 
tia, the Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, Agricul- 
tural Implements of the Stone Period, by Prof. 
Rau, and several on Ancient (?) forts, etc., in the 
United States. 

The scientific articles are many and valuable. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion 

in the United Stat s, Nos. 12 and 13. 

The work has now reached 312 pages, and as 
the numbers now appear quite rapidly, it will be 
finished before many munths. The prudent de- 
lay in the early numbers saved them from the 
error of many similar works, where every trivial 
incident of the early part of the war was expand- 
ed to fill the space given later un to three or four 
great battles, which had to be condensed to a 
mere outline. 

The present number brings the narrative, or ra- 
ther concurrent narratives, down almost to the 
close of 1862, and one or two more will close the 
second year of the war. It professes to be a com- 
plete and impartial History of the Rebellion, bas- 
ed throughout upon original documents, and illus- 
trated with portraits, maps, views, and authentic 
battle sketches. 

It is well written, on the whole superior to 
most that have appeared, giving fewer documents 
in bulk, but mou!ding the vast array of material 
into a consecutive history. Its size is not un- 
wieldy, its illustrations authentic, and it will thus 
form a volume that will give families a book of 
the character that Mr. Lossing made so successful 
an attempt to supply the want of for our Revolu- 
tionary era. But here all is contemporaneous and 
full, exact and truthful. 


The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register 
of Important Events of the Year 1864; embrac- 
ing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs, 
Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Com- 
merce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agricul- 
ture, and Mechanical Industry. New York:, 
D. Appleton & Co, 1865. 8vo. 838 pp. 
Appreciating the value of the book as we do, 

it is pleasing to find it stated that the reception 

of previous volumes by the public has been suffi- 
ciently encouraging to warrant a continuance of 
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the plan. The annual register® of England pale 


before this octavo of nearly a thousand solid dou- 
ble-columned pages, with the matter of a small 
book-case stowed between its covers. Our own 
thrilling history occupies much of the volume, 
and with maps of locality makes all plain. It 
will be found under Army Operations, Navy Ope- 
rations, United States, Confederate States, Unit- 
ed States Congress, Confederate Congress, Di- 
pa Correspondence and Foreign Relations, 

reedmen of the South, Ordnance, Military Sur- 
gery, Confiscation, Exchange of Prisoners, Public 

ocuments, Sanitary Commissions, etc., as well 
as under the names of the various States. 

The work is not, however, all devoted to the 
war. The progress of the various States of Eu- 
rope and America, the various Religious Denomi- 
nations, Patents and New Inventions, Literary 
and Scientific Progress, Magnetic Electricity, Pe- 
troleum, that new and absorbing interest, Pneu- 
matic Railways, Geographical Explorations and 
Discoveries, Aniline Colors, etc , all are the subject 
of good articles: while all eminent persons dying 
within the’ year have biographical notices, and 
—_ less eminent are grouped under a general 

ead, 

We do not know that State Superintendents 
of Education have yet recognized the value of this 
work; but if teachers are not to follow science 
and learning of ten years since, the volumes of 
the Annual Cyclopedia, as they appear, should 
be placed in every public school in the land for the 
constant reference of teachers; and if the educa- 
tion of our children requires it, certainly no gen- 
tleman wishing to be well informed can dispense 
with it. 


Miscellany. 


We have received from Ool. J. Grant Wilson, 
two volumes, of no common interest in Louisiana 
history, not as old as Dumont, Dupratz, La Harpe, 
Bossu, but if of later history, no less valuable and 
suggestive, as they stand in juxtaposition, 


“Proceedings of the Louisiana State Conven- 
tion (in English and French), together with the 
Ordinances passed by said Convention (in both 
languages), and the Constitution of the State as 
Amended. By Authority. New Orleans; John- 
son, Printer to the Convention, 1861.” 8vo. 
330 pp. 
- Official Journal of the Proceedings (in English 
and French) of the Convention for the Revision 
and Amendment of the Constitution of the State 
of Louisiana, By Authority. New Orleans: 
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W. R. Fish, Printer to the Convention. 1864,” 
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8vo. 184, x. pp. English, 187, x. pp French, 
The Constitution of revolt: and the Constitr- 
tion of regeneration ! 


Horace W. Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia, has 
privately printed, in a beautiful quarto form, limit- 
ing the number to fifty copies, “ The Recommen- 
dation of William Smith, A.M., Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, America, to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, by the Arch-Bishop of Canter- 
bury & others. London, 1759.” 

The paper in which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishops of Durham, Sarum, 
St. Asaph’s, Gloucester, and: Oxford solicit for 
Mr. Smith the degree of Doctor of Divinity, is 
indeed curious, and in its present shape will be 
the more highly appreciated. 


Among forthcoming books are “ Four Years in 
Secessia,” by Junius Henri Browne, of Cincin- 
nati; to be issued by subscription by Joseph L. 
Topham, Cincinnati. A new History of the 
American Rebellion, in 1 vol., and “The Loyal 
West in the Time of the Rebellion,” announced 
by Henry Howe of the same place. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., of Boston, announce The Great Conspiracy 
Trial at Washington, edited by Ben “ Perley’ 
Poore. 


The Rev. Edwin M. Stone, whose “ Rhode 
Island in the Rebellion” is one of the most satis- 
factory books yet issued, proposes to continue 
that work, so as to embrace the whole history of 
bis small but most patriotic State in the struggle. 


The citizens of. Troy have issued “A Tribute 
from the Citizens of Troy to the Memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the United 
States,” compiled by B. H. Hall. Price $2.50. 
75 copies 4to., of which 60 for sale, at $12.00. 


The Rittenhouse Association, of Philadelphia, 
are about to publish in an elegant volume on an- 
tique type and superior paper, “ The Transactions 
of the Namismatic Society of Philadelphia, from 
January, 1858, to May, 1865.” There will be 
printed only 25 copies, quarto, at $10.00. 125 
copies, octavo (90 for sale), at $5.00. 


AxsranaM Day, a soldier of the Revolution and 
of the war of 1812, died at Cornish, Maine, on 
the 14th June, at the age of nearly 110 years. 
He was born at Hackmatac, N. J., October 29, 
1755. He is said to have been the proprietor of 
the first iron foundry ever established in America. 
He carried on that business for many years in 
New York, and afterwards in Portland, as well 
as in several small towns in Maine, until within a 
few years of his death, when he was obliged, by 
the infirmities of age, to relinquish his post. 





